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EXTRA VALUES 


GIVE YOU 


EXTRA SAFETY 


The ultimate test of leadership is 
performance. 


That Firestone Gum-Dipped Non- 
Skid Tires outperform other tires is no 
secret to the millions of car owners who 
use Firestone tires year after year. 


The patented construction features 
of Gum-Dipping and Two Extra Gum- 
Dipped Cord Plies Under the Tread, 

lus the scientifically designed Non- 
Skid Tread, give Extra Strength— 
Added Protection—Longer Mileage and 
Greater Safety. 


Because of these Extra Advantages 
Firestone Tires are 


FIRST CHOICE 


of drivers who risk their lives on their tires. Yy; 


Firestone Tires hold all world rec- < 
ords for Safety—Speed—Mileage and 
Endurance. 





Protect yourself and family against : : 
the hazards of winter driving. Have the The Firestone Tread is de- 
Firestone Dealer in your community signed with angles and pro- 
inspect your tires—test your battery, 
brakes and spark plugs. Be sure your 
car is equipped for winter driving. 


jections to give the maximum 
traction and non-skid. The 





: : brakes can stop the wheels, Show 
In their own factories, the most eff : h . 
cient in the world, Firestone manufac- but the tires must stop the car. The 
ture not only Firestone Tires and one of 
Tubes, but Firestone Batteries— Spark to gait 
Plugs—Brake Lining— Anti-Freeze— fast 
Rims and Accessories. ica’s * 
Why buy any other make when Th 
Firestone Products cost no more and - 
are First Choice of men who know? = a 
See the Firestone Service Dealer in Listen to the wee 
your community. He will give you a “Voice of Firestone” Now 
liberal allowance for your old tires. : asks y 
Trade in your smooth worn tires ee: eee tre Over the _ 
today! N. B. C, Nationwide Network The ne 








ATTERIES ‘ BRAKE LINING * SPARK PLUGS RIMS ACCESSORIES ; 
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Look what Happened — when 
they Looked at All Three” 





. 66 . . 
Everyone’s saying Plymouth is America’s next Number One Car” 


HEN folks listened to the talk 
at the big New York Auto 
Show, what did they hear? 


They heard : “Plymouth’s the only 
one of All Three lowest-priced cars 
to gain in 1932...it’s coming up 
fast... it certainly looks like Amer- 
ica’s next Number One Car!” 

There’s a success story for you, 
and all because you motorists 
“looked at All Three!” 


Now, with its new Six, Plymouth 
asks you to look again today... at 
the auto shows...inthe salesrooms! 
The new Plymouth is not only a Six 


PLYMOUTH SIX 


| Number! 


... but a 70-horsepower Six... 
with patented Floating Power en- 
gine mountings, which remove every 
trace of vibration! A Six with speed, 
and flash, and two-fisted power! 

It's a car that will make your 
friends say, “Isn’t it awfully expen- 
sive?”’ But it will make YOU say, 
“I’ve never had an automobile that 
cost so little to run!” 


It’s a roomy, full-sized car—the 
whole family can ride in comfort. 
It’s a safer kind of automobile — 
with hydraulic brakes, a safety-steel 
body, and a safety-glass windshield. 


Last but not least, it’s a low-priced 
car without that “low-priced” look! 

So look carefully when you “look 
at All Three”... and you'll see why 
folks are picking Plymouth! 


LOOK AT THESE NEW LOW PRICES 


Four-Door Sedan $545... Convertible 
Coupe $565... Rumble Seat Coupe $525 
... Business Coupe $495... All prices 
F.O.B. factory. Low delivered prices. Con- 
venient time-payments. On all models— 
Floating Power engine mountings, hy- 
draulic brakes, free wheeling, safety- 
glass windshields, silent “second”. 
Closed cars wired for Philco-Transitone 
Radio. Optional — Automatic Clutch $8. 


SOLD BY 7,232 DESOTO, DODGE AND 
CHRYSLER DEALERS EVERYWHERE 









BEWARE 
HALF-CURED 


COLDS! 


They Expose You to a Weakened 
System and to the Dangers of 
Serious Complications ! 





1 temporize with a cold. 
Don't take remedies that merely 
allay the cold instead of getting it 
thoroughly out of the system. A half- 
cured cold is a cold never cured and a 
constant source of danger. 

Attack a cold from the inside and 
attack it with a remedy that does the 
four things necessary for complete relief. 


The Four Things Necessary 
Grove's Laxative Bromo Quinine knocks a 
cold and knocks it quickly because it does the 
four things required. 

First of all, it opens the bowels gently but 
thoroughly, the first step in expelling a cold. 
Second, it kills the cold 
germs in the system and re- 
duces the fever. Third, it 
relieves the headache and 
grippy feeling. Fourth, it 
tones the entire system and 
fortifies against further 
attack, 

Thisis the treatment acold 


calls for and anything less 
is only playing with a cold. 










ed 


Grove’s 
LAXATIVE 
BROMO 


QUININE 


**I Couldn’t 
Write a Better 
Prescription 
Myself!’’ 






QW New 
a, Economy Size 
Pocket Tin 


In addition to the regular box.of 20 
tablets for 30c, Grove’s Laxative 
Bromo Quinine is now packed and 
sold in convenient pocket-size tins 
containing 40 tablets for 50c. 20 per 
cent more value for your moncy. 
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| gallops, or limps or hobbles. 
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Roosevelt's Legs 
Sirs: 

Your justification of yourself for your taste- 
less references to Mr. Roosevelt is goosefood. 

I would like to be recorded among your readers 
who “command otherwise.” 


JoHN W. FARQUHAR 
Easton, Pa. 


Sirs: 

Your explanation of the several references in 
Time to Mr. Roosevelt’s physical infirmities 
only makes a bad matter worse. There is no 
excuse for such writing. Time, frankly, needs 
lessons in good manners. It lacks the 
fundamental virtue of reverence. .. . 

Davip P. GAINES 
Minister 

First Baptist Church 

Waterbury, Conn. 


Sirs: 

. . - Don't let Trme descend to the stilted, 
prudish, uninteresting style of so many news 
publications. It makes the readers’ picture 
more accurate to know whether a man struts, or 
What’s the dif- 
ference? 

RALPH P. STODDARD 

Cleveland, Ohio 
Sirs: 

Please continue 
scriptive words about 


your use of truthfully de- 
those whom you present 


|} in TIME... 


I respect President-elect Roosevelt the more 
hecause he has not allowed physical. difficulties 
to daunt him... . 

ELEANOR MARE 

Chicago, Ill. 

Sirs 

Suppose a few of the 400,000 do wish you to 
be more orthodox—i.e. colorless—in your write 
ups. Don’t do it. 

In the case of the President-elect your out- 
spoken frankness is less pointed than the pre- 
vailing skeleton -in-the-cupboard attitude. 
Achievement is enhanced by physical handicap 

Along with your range and terseness your 
great is your lifelike picturing of humans 
and happenings. Carry on, Time. 


A. S. MacGREGOR 


asset 


East Aurora, N. Y. 
No clear majority of readers “com- 
mands otherwise.” Scores of letters 


through last week: 238 con, 252 pro. This 
TIME construcs as a firm mandate to con 
tinue mirroring Nature with respect to 
President-elect Roosevelt. since objectors 


| are far more prone to write than approvers. 


—Eb. 


5 


Managers Praised 
Sirs 
Congratulations on Jan. 9 issue, which 
shows Time’s managerial staff as wide awake as 
its editorial half! 
Joun Davis Hatcu Jr. 
Washington, D. C. 


Mrs. von Hindenburg at Luncheon 
Sirs: 
As a regular reader of Time I have noted its 


unusual accuracy in reporting news. It is thus 
with hesitancy that I wish you to explain the 
statement in Jan. 2 issue of Time, “ . Lieut. 


Col. Oscar von Hindenburg, whose brunette wife, 
about to bear a daughter. . . .” 

It hardly seems possible that you should have 
learned of the sex of the child in time for this 
issue since the luncheon described took place only 
two days before Christmas in Germany. .. . 

If Time were not such a noteworthy disciple 
of authenticity in detail the questioned statement 
would have probably passed unnoticed. ... 

LIBERT CHANDLER 

Bethlehem, Pa. 

Frau von Hindenburg’s babe was born 
day after the Christmas party at her 
father-in-law’s, shortly before Trme, Jan 
2, went to press. Alert editing made it 
possible to include the Milestone in the 
news story.—Eb. 


Colored Roosevelt 
Sirs: 

BECAUSE TIME IS SO TRUTHFUL STOP 
SO NEWS AWAKE STOP WILL TIME BE SO 
KIND AS TO ANSWER... .. WHO MADI 
THE PLATES ON THE NATURAL COLOR 
PHOTOGRAPH OF OUR NEXT PRESIDENT 
IN YOUR JANUARY SECOND COVER STOP 
BY WHAT MEANS WAS THIS NATURAI 
COLOR PHOTOGRAPH MADE STOP WH\ 
HASN’T TIME ANNOUNCED SUCH A 
NOTEWORTHY CONTRIBUTION TO SCI 
ENCE AS A NATURAL COLOR PHOTO 
GRAPHIC PROCESS THAT JUSTIFIES A 
POSITION ON TIMES COVER. 

A. H. MacDona.p 

Detroit, Mich. 

The Roosevelt cover picture was pro- 
duced by the Finlay color process, in 
commercial use since 1929, named for 
Clare Finlay, a London color photography | 
pioneer. O. J. Jordan of Washington 
D. C. who made the Trme photograph 
explains that the Finlay process renders 
color photography almost as simple a 
ordinary black & white photography. The 
Roosevelt picture was taken with Phot 
flash bulbs for lighting, with an exposutt | 
of about 1/50 sec. The colors wer 
recorded on one special sensitized plat 
placed behind a taking screen made up 0! 
hundreds of thousands of infinitesimal | 
tri-color (red, green, blue-violet) filter 
which absorb part of the light an 
transmit the remainder to the plate. | 
process produces a transparency whic! 
held to the light, shows a photograph 0! | 
original color. 

Besides the Finlay process, only ty 
others produce a color photograph in on 


exposure on a single plate. Other processes 


“CURT, CLEAR, COMPLETE” 


—and the Subscription price is $5 yearly 


Roy E. LARSEN, CIRCULATION Mear., Time, INC. 
350 E. 22nd Street, Cuicaco, ILL. 


Please enter my subscription for TIME, for one year, and send me 


a bill ($5; Foreign, $7; Canada, $8). 





NAM 





ADDRESS 
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NE OF THE FIRST THINGS WE MUST HAVE 


FOR OURSELVES AS WELL AS OUR CHILDREN 


IS 


A GOOD REFERENCE LIBRARY. THE BRITANNICA 
FILLS THE NEED ADMIRABLY.” 





Wide World 


os oe 


The new Britannica is ‘‘an essential of every intelli- 
gent home,’’ in the opinion of Ellen F. Pendleton, 


president of Wellesley College. 


From James R. Angell of Yale, Henry 
Noble MacCracken of Vassar, Walter Dill 
Scott of Northwestern—from these and 
many other great leaders in the training 
of minds comes praise for the Britannica. 


Wide as the Interests of All 
Men, Women, Children 


Such letters come to us not only from men 
and women whose names are familiar to 
everyone ... they come also from school 
children, from mothers whose lives are 
wrapped up in their families, from capital- 
ists, from workmen, from farmers. 

The Britannica is as many-sided as life, 
as wide in scope as the experience of man 
from the beginning of history until today. 

We have no means of knowing who 
you are, or where you live, or what your 
position may be. 


«« |. No one work contains 
sO many passageways into 
undreamt-of fields of science, 
art, and history ...’’ contin- 
ues Mrs. Roosevelt’s letter, 


written from the viewpoint 
of a mother who is also an 


educator and a leader of 
many-sided interests. 


Mrs. 


But this we do know: 
That everyone, every- 
where, needs the Britan- 
nica. It broadensculture, 
helps toward success in 
any career or task, helps 
in the management of a 
business, assists in train- 
ing and feeding children. 

This we know: In its 50,000 articles 
you will find an ever-ready source of in- 
formation and inspiration. In its 15,000 
illustrations you will find a continual de- 
light. Among its 3,500 contributors, the 
world’s leaders in all fields, you will find 
the soundest of advisers on any subject. 

Buy NOW... and 
save money 

No doubt, you’ve often said to yourself: 
““Some day, I’ll own the Britannica.”” No 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


SEND TODAY 





Fill out the coupon and drop it in the mail today. 
We will send you by return mail a large booklet free, 
rich in color plates, maps and sample pages, and con- 
taining a full description of the 24 volumes of the 
Britannica, its 3,500 contributors, the 15,000 illustra- 


tions, many in color, and its 500 maps. You will learn 
about the low prices. Mail the coupon. No obligation. F R E E 


BRITANNICA 







FOR 





° 
: 
: Name 
, : Address 
\ : 
( 4 City 





FREE 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, INC. 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City ri rt 


Franklin D. Roosevelt 





doubt, you’ve often been on the verge of 
sending in your order. 

Now, you can buy it at a rock bottom 
price. Already, prices on many things are 
creeping up. We cannot guarantee that 
the Britannica’s price, made possible by 
unprecedentedly low publishing costs, 
will not go up soon. Act today. 


$5 DOWN - $5 A MONTH 


The Britannica will be delivered to your 
door for only $5 down. Pay the rest at $5 a 
month. The payments will soon be finished. 
The usefulness of the books will never end. 

The coupon will bring you a free book- 
let telling all about the Britannica and 
the low price offer. MAIL IT NOW. 


BOOK tg yt 


Please send me, by return mail, without obligation, yous 
new illustrated booklet with color plates and maps from the 
latest Britannica, together with low price offer representing 
a saving of many dollars. 


State 








Get ALL the light you pay for‘? 





You buy lamps for light. And ONLY for light. Good 


American-made lamps make electricity an even 


more economical servant. The safest, surest way 


of getting all the light you pay for is to look, 


BEFORE you buy, for the mark G8) that’s on 


every Edison MAZDA Lamp. 






General Electric manufactures 
lamps for all lighting purposes 
--. lamps for home lighting and 
decoration, automobiles, flash- 
lights, photography, stores, 
offices and factories, street light- 
. . ’ }; ae 
ing and signs. Sunlight lamps, 
too. General Electric Company, 
Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


For good light at tow cost 


EDISON MAZDA 
LAMPS 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 








———$ $< —$ 
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use three successive plates behind three 


| successive color filters.—Eb. 





Gutmann’s Heath 
Sirs: 

I like to take you by the forelock. I was 
naturally pleased that one of my portraits, which 
Mr. Jewell, the art critic, had reproduced in the 
New York Yimes, had aroused your interest, 


I came down with a thump when I saw Tine, 
My picture reproduced well (Time, Dec. 12), 
The subject and even his rubber roller were 
mentioned, so was the photographer of my paint- 
ing. The artist himself was thrust out of Try 
and space. 

BERNHARD GUTMANN 

Norwalk, Conn, 


To Painter Gutmann, apologies for not 
identifying him with his portrait of Wood- 
cutter Howard Heath in action.—Epb. 
Akron’s Spider 
Sirs: 

I am enclosing two clippings giving correct 
version of the sensationalized spider story you 
got out of the daily press. One clipping is my 
letter from the Sunday Times Press (Scripps 
Howard newspaper), in which the long draw 
out spider story was worked up. It might b 
said that the spider was observed and _ publicize 
in and by the newspaper, certainly we in this 
department did not do a thing! 

Never in my experience has so much _ been 
made of so simple an incident. It somehow 


| caught the newspapermen’s fancy. Clippings 


have come from all over, indicating country- 
wide use, and worse and worse falsification of 
the story. It has been irritating. You under- 
stand it is not my desire to flee from the wrath 
of the various sentimentalists whose crank letters 
have come to me complaining of “cruelty 
etc. But it is because the whole thing as far 
as our institution is concerned, is untrue. . 
When your article in Dec. 19 issue came t 
my attention, I was prompted to exclaim, “Et 
tu?” ... We had no. observation, study or 
experiment going. The news reports were i 
error, and sensationalized and misleading. . . 


WALTER C, Kraatz 
Biology Department 
University of Akron 
Akron, Ohio 


Banker Cooke 
Sirs: 

Why do you so frequently use an offensiv 
adjective in writing about a person as you d 
.. . It seemed amusing to me until you steppt 
on my toes, as you have done on p. 4lI, 
column where you say “Died. Jay Cooke . 
grandson of the famed post-Civil War freebooti 
banker.”’ 

The original Jay Cooke was my father-in-la 
we were both born in the city of Sandusky 
Ohio and I know all about his career even befor 
he achieved his deserved title of ‘Patriot 
Financier of the Civil War” and I resent his 
being called a “freebooting banker, . . .” 


Cuares D. BARNEY 








Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ill-advised was TrMme’s epithet ‘“free- 
booting” for Philadelphia Banker Ja 
Cooke. A high-pressure floater of U. 5. 
Government bond issues, he was called by 
friends “the man who won the Civil War, 
by foes an upstart monopolist, grown rc 
“by drippings from the Treasury.” 1 
1865 he sold $700,000,000 of bonds 1! 
140 working days. After Richmond fe! 
he stopped a panic in New York City b) 
buying in $20,000,000 of Government 
which he later sold to the Government @! 
a profit. Biographers rate him _ hones 
clever, once too optimistic. After “4 
War his ambition pyramided him int 
development of Northern Pacific Railwa) 
His optimism held but railroad boné 
did not. In 1873 Jay Cooke & Co. crashet 
banks followed suit. The New Yot 
Stock Exchange closed for ten days 
Widows & orphans whimpered, Cooke: 
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It’s MOTHER WHO SEES 


the uncertain odds her boy may 


ER eyes search down the long road that 


lies ahead for her boy. 


She senses what other youngsters are up 
against today when they have to strike out 
for themselves unprepared. The fiercer strug- 
gle . . . with more and more of the opportu- 
nities going to men who are college trained. 


Does she sometimes feel a tug of uncer- 
tainty when she thinks of her son one day out 
there fighting alone? He must win through 
++ +he will! But he ought to have an even start! 

hat start you can give him easily today 
-+. the same start that goes to the boy who 


has riches. The Union Central Life, out of 
its long years of experience, has developed a 
simple plan that guarantees your boy all the 


advantages of a complete college training. 


[t is a plan you can afford. Clean-cut— 


convenient. It provides money to send your 
boy clear through both high school and col- 
lege. Start it now while your youngster is 
still little and the cost is amazingly low. 

Then whatever happens to family finances, 
whatever happens to you, your boy will get 
his chance. He'll be a college man. 

The first point you'll want to know is how 
much it actually costs to put a boy through 
college today. The Union Central Life has all 
the figures ready to send you. 

Costs of tuition, board and room, clothing, 
incidentals at each of 300 colleges are printed 
in the handy booklet, “A Place in the Sun”. 
Use the coupon here to send for it today. It 
reach free, without obligation. 


will you 


face 





Success Is 14 Times As Suri 
Boy Wuo Goes 


COLLEGE 


For THE 
THROUGH 





The Union Central Life Insurance Company 
Dept. ‘T-3 Cincinnati, Ohio 


Please send me free the new manual on college 
costs, “4 Place in the Sun” 


Name 
iddress 


City State 


County 


Copr. 1933 by The Union Central Life Insurance Company 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ORGANIZED tn 1867 


MORE THAN 


$300,000,000 


iN ASSETS 
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" fee 
hdlras you desire it 
Soft, flattering hair. You’ve envied the girls that have it, but do 


you know that yours, too, may be made as lovely? Any kind of hair 
can be becomingly dressed if it is alive and healthy. Keep yours 


in condition this easy way: Before the shampoo, apply plenty of | 





“Vaseline” Hair Tonic directly to the scalp and massage the | 


whole head vigorously. This stimulates the circulation, and cleanses 
the pores of all clogging dust and dirt, just as a facial massage does. 
Leave the Tonic on the hair overnight, if possible. Follow this 
routine regularly, every week, and you'll soon have a normal, 


healthy scalp, a wealth of lustrous, vital, | 


easy to manage hair. The nearest drug 


Hair Tonic. Two sizes of shaker-top bottles. 


BE SURE YOU GET THE GENUINE 


Look for the trademark Vaseline when you buy. 
If you don’t see it you are not getting the 
genuine product of the Chesebrough Manufac- 
turing Co., Cons’d., 17 State Street, New York. 


Vaseline HAIR TONIC 





REG U S. PAT. OFF 


Copr. 1933—Chesebrough Mfg. Co., Cons’d. 


and department stores sell “Vaseline” 
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foes excoriated the “reckless speculation 
. vaulting ambition that looks like 
gambling . . . [of] trusted agents of the 
Government.” No freebooter, he caused 
“no single whisper of dishonor.” —Eb. 


Cyanide Credit 
Sirs: P 

Time, always accurate, will wish to knoy 
that the discoverer of the methylene blue treat. 
ment for cyanide poisoning (Time, Dec. 109, 
p. 20) was not Messrs. Hanzlik and Leake, but 
Dr. Matilda M. Brooks, research biologist and 
wife of Dr. Sumner C. Brooks of the zoology 
department of the University of California 
Methylene blue is also used for carbon monoxide 
poisoning with equally startling results. It has 
been used several times to revive would-be 
suicides in San Francisco since the Reiveley case 

MrrIAM ALLEN DE Forp 
(Mrs. Howarp MAYNARD SHIPLEY) 

Sausalito, Calif. 

Mrs. Brooks suggested, Professors Paul 
John Hanzlik & Chauncey Depew Leake 
recommended, Health Director Jacob Cas- 
son Geiger ordered, Dr. Raymond Joseph 
Millzner dared use methylene blue as a 
specific antidote for cyanide poisoning— 
Ep. 











Prosperity Plant 
Sirs: 

I wish that Time might contribute an item 
about a current fad . . . something known as a 
“Depression Garden,” or ‘Prosperity Plant, 
depending on which one of the -isms you happer 


to believe in. ... 
H. B,. WHITMORE 

Oteen, N. C. 

About a year ago, Andrew M. Vollmer. 
traffic manager of Cortright Coal Co. of 
Philadelphia, talking about old tricks with 
oldtimers, revived the saline crystalliza- 
tion principle, applied it in connection with 
Cortright Coal Co.’s “Beaver” bituminous 
coal. In October 1932 Cortright Coal 


Co.’s house organ Hot Stuff printed the | 


following note: 


Girts—HERE’s YOUR CHANCE TO GROW 
A “BEAVER” BUD 


One medium sized lump of BEAVER coal, adi, 


six tablespoonfuls of water, six tablespoonfuls « 
salt and six tablespoonfuls of bluing. Put thi 
mixture in a bowl. The lump of coal in a da 
or two begins to sprout a white crystalline sul 
stance which “grows” day by day [as the wat 
evaporates]. If bluing is used a bluish ting 
appears on the white covering. The gener 
color effect can be varied with a few drops 
color, and the “plant” keeps growing as long 4 
salt water is added. 

Don’t miss this opportunity to spring a re 
surprise on your friends. 


A handy substitute for bluing: mer 
curochrome.—Eb. 


TIME | 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 
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Only in This Tobacco 
Flavor Found 


S & 
is This 
Alone it stands, Edgeworth, a blend 


of fine old burleys with a flavor 
that is peculiar to itself 





SMOKERS ASKED TO MAKE TEST 





Only within this friendly blue tin has 
this flavor been captured 


Any tobacconist can buy good tobaccos. 
Blenders can combine them in 
this way or that. And they do. As a result, brand 
after brand bids for the pipe smoker’s preference. 
Some make but few friends and disappear. Others, by 
their quality, find a following and grow in demand. 


kets are open to alli. 


Pipe smokers pick the winners. The 
flavor they like is the brand that grows. 

The happy fact about Edgeworth is the 
very large percentage of pipe smokers 
who try it and become absolutely de- 
voted to it. 

Call it the result of experience, skill, 
good fortune or what you will, the truth 
is that this combination of tobaccos we 
call “Edgeworth” matches with extraor- 
dinary accuracy the taste of many pipe 
smokers. Our daily mail is a veritable 
stream of evidence like the following: 


Los Angeles, Cal., 

4163 Whittier Boulevard, 
Larus & Bro. Co., March 24, 1932. 
Richmond, Virginia. 
Gentlemen: 

Good Old Edgeworth! That phrase is full of 
truth, and I sense a feeling of satisfaction every 
time I hear it. I smile at your invitation to try a 
pipeful of Good Old Edgeworth, for unless one 
has done this, 
store for him. 

I did it eighteen years ago, ’way back in school 
—Old Washington State—and I haven’t smoked 
two dozen pipefuls of anything else since. I smile 
at the possible necessity of a good pipe. That 
helps, but it’s mighty good in any pipe, especially 
the old “buddy” pipe— 
like my briar today, corn cob tomorrow, the 
meerschaum, calabash or clay occasionally, but 
“Edgeworth” and contentment in 
any of them. 

Edgeworth, I salute you! 

(Signed) B. Gordon Vessey. 


he can’t imagine the pleasure in 


sweet, cool, delicious. I 


spells peace 


Does this arouse your curiosity about 
the Edgeworth flavor? Don’t you want 
to give Edgeworth a fling? Can you be 
sure of true smoking contentment until 
you do? 


“aa EDGEWORTH 





The mar- 


everywhere. 


HANDY POCKET SIZE 
Other sizes up to the pound humidor tin. 
For pipe smokers who like to‘ 





Edgeworth Ready Rubbed, shown above, is 15 cents 
Some sizes in vacuum tins. 
there is Edgeworth Plug Slice. 


‘rub up” each smoke, 





Pipe Smokers — Try 
this Testing Idea! 


Get this sample of tobacco and this 
new pipe—and try Edgeworth 
favor unmixed with others 


In the pipes you have been smoking 
linger the flavors of the tobaccos you 
have used. We want you to experience 
Edgeworth’s true flavor. This flavor test- 
ing outfit including tax, postage and 
packing costs us 26¢. We ask you to send 
10¢ merely as evidence of your interest. 
Accept this offer— give Edgeworth a trial. 
It may be your ideal pipe tobacco. 





Send for Flavor Testing Kit 


To know this Edgeworth Flavor, 


send coupon 


and 10¢ for genuine old fashioned corn cob pipe * 


and samples of Edgeworth, shown above. Then 
you can make a real test of Edgeworth, unmixed 


with other tobacco flavors. 


A Radio Program 
from Old Virginia 


In every state in the union, friends of 
Edgeworth Tobacco tune in Wednesday 
evenings on the doings of the Corn Cob 
Pipe Club of Virginia. 

You will laugh with Pat Binford, the 
Head Man, want to dance with the fiddling 
Old Timers, smile at the interruptions of 
Little Marjorie and be serious when the 
big chorus of men’s voices sing the old 
Spirituals. Squire Hix—gentleman of 
Virginia—and Bob Beadles will have in- 
teresting messages to give you, including 
an invitation to join the Club. Coast to 
Coast network of National Broadcasting 
Company, each Wednesday evening at 
10 o’clock; Eastern Standard Time. 


CLIP AND MAIL 


1 LARUS & BRO. CO., 104 S. 
Richmond, Va. 


22d St. 


Please send me the corn 
and sample packet of 
I'd like to try the true flavor of Edgeworth. 
(Please PRINT name 


Enclosed is 10¢. 
Edgeworth. 


cob pipe 
and address plainly.) 


NOG. died ee gceerie css cewewtoqev’s 


Pi EVENT Te rere peeeeee 


in your pipe 
and smoke it 
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hom the 

Wational Research 
[aboratories came these 
three Distinguished 
Products 


While business authorities have been 
preaching that the laboratory held the 


secret of future success, National has been 


practicing. 


The National Research Laboratories never 
slacken in their task of developing new 
equipment, of improving staple equipment, 
of assuring that to-day’s products will 
completely meet to-day’s needs, and that 
tomorrow’s requirements will be intelli- 


gently anticipated. 


This applied policy of continuous, intensive 
research produced the National Premier 
Steel Boiler, which converts the heat wast- 
ing features of current design into heat 


generating features. This product offers 


NATIONAL RADIATOR inbexaxtvdl 


three fuel-saving and expense-eliminating 


features found in no other single boiler. So 
great is the increase in efficiency—so su- 
perior is the performance—that a large 
proportion of the boilers sold has been 
used for replacement, on a basis of a 
demonstrated saving in dollars and cents 
that more than justified the capital in- 


vestment. 


Research produced the National Gas Boiler, 
an entirely new departure in heating prac- 
tice. Unique in appearance and perform- 
ance, styled by an industrial designer of 
international reputation, it is specifically 
designed as a fine piece of furniture for 


modern basement rooms. 


223 Central Avenue 
(ic 2.8 €.F2- a @ 
PENNS YLVANIA 


Research produced the Aero Convector, 


the first cast iron concealed heating unit | 


designed to heat solely by convection. The 
Aero brings new lifetime efficiency, de 
pendability, flexibility and permanence to 
the concealed heating field, eliminates the 
hazards which attended the placing of an 


untried unit behind a finished wall. 


From the National Research Laboratories 
came to-day’s outstanding products . 
and in the National Research Laboratories 


tomorrow’s products are in the making. 
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THE PRESIDENCY 
The Hoover Week 


Back from Florida in rare good spirits, 
President Hoover began 1933 by consent- 
ing to see the Press for the first time since 
Sept. 13. Said he to the newshawks as- 
sembled in his White House office: 
“Happy New Year, and I believe you 
will have one. I have no doubt you will 
find plenty of news in the next twelve 
months and that, after all, is the main 
object in your lives.” 

@ “The proposals to stop the reorganiza- 
tion of government functions which I 
have made is a backward step,” exclaimed 
President Hoover when he discovered 
Congressional Democrats were planning 
to void his shuffle of 58 executive agencies 
and then give President Roosevelt even 
larger powers to make similar changes. 
“The same opposition has now arisen 
which has defeated every effort at re- 
organization for 25 years. . The pro- 
posal to transfer the job to my successor 
is simply a device by which it is hoped 
that these proposals can be defeated. . . 
Either Congress must keep its hands off 
now or they must give my _ successor 
much larger powers of independent action 
than given to any President if there is 
ever to be reorganization.” Unmoved, 
the Democratic House prepared to nullify 
Hoover reorganization. 

@ President Hoover sent the Philippine 
Independence Bill on a round of the War 
and State Departments before giving it 
what all Washington expected to be a 
thumping veto. 


@ An unbalanced budget usually begins 
to stir President Hoover into alarmed ac- 
tion about half way through each session 
of Congress. Last week astute United 
Pressmen at the White House thought 
they saw the customary signs, forecast one 
more special message to Congress in which 
the President would urge an evening up 
of income and outgo without making 
specific recommendations on how this was 
to be accomplished. The Associated Press 
accepted a routine denial by the White 
House Secretariat that any such message 
Was contemplated. 


¢ President Hoover asked Congress 
lor an extra $300,000 so his _ succes- 
sor might be represented at the Con- 
ference on Disarmament and World Eco- 
nomics. 


€ Into Sr filing cases White House clerks 
last week began to pack the private 
papers of the President preparatory to 
his removal elsewhere. President Hoover 
paused to watch the work, riffled old let- 
ters between his fingers, chuckled as he 
tead bits here & there. 


Death of Coolidge 

Early one afternoon last week Senator 
Carter Glass was warmly expounding his 
bank reform bill on the Senate Floor when 
Senator Swanson, his Virginia Colleague, 
nudged him, whispered something. For a 
moment Senator Glass looked dum- 
founded. Then in a quavering voice he 
announced: ‘Mr. President, I have just 
been apprised of a fact very, very dis- 
tressing to the nation generally and to me 
particularly. Former President Coolidge 
has just dropped dead. I think the Senate 
should immediately adjourn.” Numb with 
shock, the Senate adjourned. 

At the White House President Hoover 
was lunching with Secretary of State 
Stimson. Chief Usher Irwin’ Hood 
(“Ike”) Hoover tiptoed into the dining 
room. Into the President’s ear he whis- 
pered the news: “Mr. Coolidge has just 
died of heart failure.” After a stunned 
moment, the President pushed back his 
chair, laid down his napkin, strode to his 
office. There he hastily dispatched a 
special message to Congress, issued a 
proclamation for 30 days of public mourn- 
ing. Within five minutes, down to half- 
staff came the White House flag. Down 
came the flags of Washington, of the na- 
tion. 

The House, after it had heard the news 
by word of mouth, continued in session 
an hour to receive the President’s message. 
It read: “It is my painful duty to inform 
you of the death today of Calvin Coolidge. 

. There is no occasion for me to re- 
count his eminent services. His en- 
tire lifetime has been one of single de- 
votion to our country. Then the 
House, too, adjourned. 

At Plymouth, Vt. Miss Aurora Pierce, 
longtime Coolidge housekeeper, heard a 
tap on the homestead window. Allen 
Brown, a neighbor, was outside. She 
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raised the sash to hear him say: “Calvin’s 
dead, Aurora.” She sat down in the room 
in which the 30th President of the U. S. 
had taken the oath from his father at 2:47 
a. m., Aug. 3, 1923, and let her tears run 
in silent grief. 

In New York President-elect Roosevelt 
got word by telephone from a press associ- 
ation in the study of his home. He was 
“inexpressibly shocked” at the death of 
the man who had defeated him for the 
Vice-Presidency in 1920. 

On the New York Stock Exchange, hun- 
dreds of brokers got the news simultane- 
ously from their office tickers. They 
stared blankly, incredulously at each other. 
Trading slacked off uncertainly with fall- 
ing prices. The day closed with a_ brief 
little rally—a farewell salute to the man 
whose name has been given to the greatest 
bull market in history. 

Frank Billings Kellogg, his Secretary of 
State, heard about it at Des Moines on his 
way to California. Andrew William Mel- 
lon, his Secretary of the Treasury, found 
it hard to believe the news as the S. S. 
Majestic carried him back to his Ambassa- 
dorial post at London. Dwight Filley 
Davis, his Secretary of War, was at Talla- 
hassee. John Garibaldi Sargent, his At- 
torney General, was recovering from in 
fluenza at his Ludlow, Vt. home. Frank 
Stearns, his closest personal friend, the 
man who picked him for President long 
before the Boston police strike, was so 
overcome with grief in Boston that he 
could say nothing for hours. 

At “The Beeches,’ his» Northampton 
home, Calvin Coolidge had gotten up. that 
morning as usual at 7 a. m. At the break. 
fast table he grumbled over the lack of 
news in the papers. At 8:30 he was at his 
office (Coolidge & Hemenway) on Main 
Street, reading his mail, attending to 
minor personal business. What he thought 
was another attack of indigestion—he had 
been doctoring himself for it with soda 
for three weeks (see n. 30)—made him 
feel uncomfortable. So about to o'clock 
he said to Harry Ross, his Secretary: 
“Well, I guess we'll go up to the house.” 

As they entered, Mrs. Coolidge was just 
going out shopping. Said her husband: 
“Don’t you want the car?” “No,” she re- 


plied, “it’s such a nice day I'd rather 
walk.” She left. Mr. Coolidge sat talking 


with Secretary Ross—about the Plymouth 
place, last year’s pa’tridge shooting, hay 
fever. He strolled to the kitchen to get a 
drink of water. He put a stray book 
neatly back into the case. He evened up 
pens on the desk. He idly fingered a jig- 
saw puzzle with his name on it. He went 
“down cellar,’ watched the furnace man 
shovel coal. About noon he disappeared 
upstairs, presumably to shave, as so 
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many New Englanders do about midday. 

Returning a few minutes later, Mrs. 
Coolidge went upstairs to summon him 
for luncheon. In his dressing room she 
found him lying on the floor on his back 
in his shirtsleeves. To him Death had 
come 15 minutes before, swiftly, easily, 
without pain. For “cause” the official 
death certificate said: “coronary throm- 
bosis’’* 

That night the body of Calvin Coolidge 
lay on its own bed in its own room. Out- 
side the window a half moon played tricks 
with night mists rising from the Mount 
Tom Meadows. Beyond the mist and the 
moonlight a people mourned the loss of 
its greatest private citizen, its only ex- 
President. . . . Smith College girls, just 
back from holidays, went to the Calvin 
Theatre as usual, saw Under-Cover Man 
on the screen. Northampton’s Mayor Bliss 
announced that the city’s merchants would 
draw their shades but keep their doors 
open during the funeral. Said he: “I’m 
not going to ask them to close because 
I don’t think Calvin Coolidge would want 
that. He knew what they’ve been through. 
Every nickel counts with them. He 
wouldn’t want them to lose a sale.” 

Next night a plain bronze casket stood 
before the fireplace of “The Beeches” liv- 
ing room. On it was engraved: “Calvin 
Coolidge—1872—-1933.” Above it hung an 
oil painting of the onetime Presidential 
yacht Mayflower, one of Calvin Coolidge’s 
few genuine diversions in office. Harry 
Ross stood close by. The only sound in 
the stillness of the house was the pitter- 
patter of Tiny Tim’s claws as the Coolidge 
chow came & went on the hardwood floors, 
Far away through the same night with 
many a long whistle there roared a 13-car 
special bearing the great of Washington 
to Northampton. 

Saturday was a grey leaden day. Early 
the Coolidge casket was moved from “The 
Beeches” to the flower-banked chancel of 
the red brick Edwards Congregational 
Church on Main Street. A soldier stood 
guard at each end. The upper half of the 
lid was turned back and for an hour people 
in fur coats and rags filed by to gaze down 
at the thin, chalk-white little face within. 
Press photographers were allowed to take 
pictures to show the country. Then the 
church doors were closed to the public 
while thousands choked the streets in 
tront. 


It began to drizzle coldly as mourners 
with special tickets moved into the church. 
Mrs. Franklin Delano Roosevelt, with her 
son James, was given a forward seat. So 
feeble was James Lucey, the 80-year-old 
Northampton cobbler whose advice Calvin 
Coolidge credited with getting him to the 
White House, that he had to be helped to 
his place. Police fought a good ten min- 
utes to wedge a way through the outside 
jam for President & Mrs. Hoover to reach 
the church door. Vice President Curtis 


was paired off with French Ambassador 
Claudel (a rare diplomatic gesture) and 
Chief Justice Hughes with Associate 
Justice Stone. Secretaries Stimson, Adams 
and Chapin were in a 


pew together. 


*Clogging of one of the heart arteries. 





Rudolph Forster, longtime executive clerk 
at the White House, sat with Everett 
Sanders, Coolidge secretary and George B. 
Christian Jr., Harding secretary. Twenty- 
five Senators and 25 Representatives made 
up the Congressional delegation. Gover- 
nors Wilson of Vermont, Winant of New 
Hampshire and Green of Rhode Island 
had one pew while Governor Ely and staff 
filled another. Mrs. Dwight Whitney Mor- 
row and Bernard Mannes Baruch were 
present. 

Last to enter was Mrs. Coolidge, ac- 
companied by her son John and his wife. 








International 


FRANK STEARNS 
He could say nothing for hours. 


With head up and face wanly serene she 
moved straight and swift to the second 
row pew. 

The New York Times’s Russell Owen, 
one of the best descriptive reporters in the 
business, kept his eye glued respectfully 
on President Hoover, the man who had 
served Calvin Coolidge five years as Secre- 
tary of Commerce and then, without his 
whole-hearted help, succeeded him in the 
White House. What he saw: 

“The organ whispered soft throbbing 
notes which merely touched the silence of 
the church. The air was heavy with. the 
scent of flowers. Dim light from the 
bulbs overhead played over the coffin. 
After that first glance the President did 
not look at it, but gazed down, his eyes 
closed. His whole figure seemed to droop 
a little in the emotional intensity of that 
meeting. How long he stood he probably 
did not know, but it seemed as if he were 
lost in his thoughts and possibly his 
prayers, People looked at him curiously, 
with sympathy and the shy consciousness 
which is evident in those contemplating 
another’s unhappiness. These emotions 
were reflected in their glances and the 
quick shifting of their bodies as the mo- 


ments dragged. 

“And then the President relaxed and 
sat down, turning his head for a moment 
to his wife. Not until well through the 
service did he again look toward the coffin, 


his eyes being apparently directed below 
it, and his head slightly bowed. Once Mrs, 
Hoover whispered to him, and he moved. 
Then he again resumed his slightly bowed 
position. Indeed, his head drooped so low 
as the moments passed that he did not 
need to move at the prayer.” 

Robed in black, Rev. Albert Penner, 31, 
mounted the pulpit to conduct a service 
as simple as the dead man. There was no 
eulogy, for the widow had said: “Every- 
one knows what Mr. Coolidge has done 
and who he was.” A quartet sang ‘Lead, 
Kindly Light.” ... The Minister pro- 
nounced the benediction. “The Lord bless 
you and keep you... give you peace 
both now and forevermore.” President 
Hoover lifted his head. In 22 minutes the 
service was over. 

Afterwards President Hoover and Chief 
Justice Hughes called briefly at “The 
Beeches.” John Coolidge went to the door 
with them as they left to take their train 
directly back to Washington. Now it was 
raining hard. 

At Plymouth, too mi. north, Sexton 
Azro Johnson had a new grave ready in 
the Hillside Cemetery where lie six genera- 
tions of Coolidges. Twenty motorcars 
made the trip through a wet, cheerless 
afternoon. Their tires droned a dirge on 
the rutty mud. From the last road the 
coffin was carried up the knoll to Plymouth 
Notch’s stony “God’s Acre.” Mourners 
followed in single file. Across the road in 
respectful silence villagers who had known 
Calvin Coolidge since his birth in yonder 
farmhouse watched their stark outline 
against the grey tapestry of winter clouds. 
The rain changed to hail. Someone held 
an umbrella over Mrs. Coolidge. Down 
from Salt Ash Mountain whooped a blast 
of icy wind, flapping the brown canvas 


canopy over the grave, wrenching the | 
floral wreaths. Bareheaded in the storm 
Mr. Penner pronounced the committal 


The wind snatched at his strongly-spoken 
words, whirled them away... 
to Earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust.’ 
The winches creaked. Down into the earth 
went all that remained of Calvin Coolidge 
to sleep between his father and his son 
His widow turned away as the gravedig- 
gers started to shovel in brown, rain- 
soaked dirt. For the first time tears over- 
flowed her brave grey eyes. 

That night snow fell blotting out all 
trace of the new grave. 

In 1928 at Bennington, Vt., Calvin Coo- 
lidge read the following poem, his own: 
Vermont is a State I love. 

I could not look 

Upon the peaks 

Of Ascutney, Killington, 
Mansfield and Equinox 
Without being moved 

Ina way that no other scene 
Could move me! 


It was there 

That I first saw 

The light of day; 

Here I received my bride, 
Here my dead lie, 

Pillowed on the loving breast 
Of our everlasting hills. 
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National Affairs— (Continued) 





Remote Control (Cont'd) 


“When do we eat? We want action! 
screamed a score of Communists one night 
last week as they shoved past a police 
cordon into Manhattan’s East 65th Street 
and took up a defiant stand before the 
brownstone house of President-elect 
Roosevelt. Being. photographed on the 
steps of the house were five Senators and 
six Representatives, Democrats all, who 
had just arrived from Washington for a 
party. conference with their national 
leader. The Communists shook fists, 
hooted, yelled. The Congressmen beat a 
quick retreat inside the Roosevelt home. 
The police with many a fisticuff and night- 
stick thwack cleared East 65th Street. All 
was again quiet when Mr. Roosevelt and 
his visitors settled down comfortably in 
an upstairs study for a heart-to-heart talk. 

Mr. Roosevelt's efforts at remote con- 
trol of Congress from Albany week before 
had produced mostly confusion and mis- 
understanding between him and his Wash- 
ington followers. To clear up difficulties 
and develop a Congressional program 
which might avert a special session after 
March, he had summoned to his Manhat- 
tan home Speaker Garner, Democratic 
Senate Leader Robinson, Senators Harri- 
son, Pittman, Byrnes and Hull, Repre- 
sentatives Rainey, McDuffie, Collier, Byrns 
and Rayburn. Also on hand were Demo- 
cratic Chairman Farley, Professor Moley 
of the “Brain Trust” and Col. Howe, the 
President-elect’s alter ego. 

All were agreed on passage of a beer bill 
and repeal of the 18th Amendment. Mr. 
Roosevelt could not give his conferees 
much help on the Domestic Allotment bill 
before Congress because, he smilingly ex- 
plained, he had not read that farm relief 
measure and so did not know what was in 
it. Budget-balancing supplied most of the 
meat for the conference. 

The President-elect began by accepting 
President Hoover’s own estimate of the 
1934 deficit—$492,000,000.* His con- 
ferees promptly told him that this was a 
gross understatement as it anticipated full 
War Debt payments and was based on 
revenue estimates by the Treasury which 
he had flayed in his campaign as mislead- 
ing and erroneous. But Mr. Roosevelt had 
no heart for making his job any harder by 
assuming a larger deficit than his predeces- 
sor calculated. He began to cast about for 
: rr, receipts with the following re- 
Suits: 


ee $1 25,000,000 


137,000,000 
100,000,000 


$362,000,000 

Whence was to come the extra $130,- 
000,000 to balance the next budget? No- 
body wanted to increase excise (“nui- 
sance”) taxes. A levy on interstate truck 
traffic was a shot in the dark. The Presi- 
dent-elect had barred the sales tax. Out of 
much talk evolved a proposal to fall back 
upon the income tax as the only likely 
source of new revenue. When the con- 


*T ~ « 
P The 1933 deficit at the half-year stood at 
this 272 86,502. Gone is any hope of balancing 
this year’s budget. 


ference broke up near midnight Speaker 
Garner and Senator Robinson outlined 
almost in unison the following plan: 

Exemptions for married taxpayers would 
be reduced from $2,500 to $2,000.* 

Boosts in the normal tax from 4% on 
the first $4,000 income and 8% above that 
to 6% and 12%. 

Such increases, which might be made 
retroactive on 1932 incomes, would put 
taxes back to their Wartime peak. They 
represented an approximate upping of 
50% in rates for taxpayers with incomes 
of $10,000 per year or less. Under this 
Democratic plan, surtaxes would not be 
changed. 

Within 12 hours after its announcement 
President-elect Roosevelt found himself 
the centre of a party revolt. His latest at- 
tempt at remote control had stirred small 
taxpayers everywhere to a frenzy of 
anxiety. The country, which had not yet 
paid its income tax under the new 1932 
rates more than doubling those of 1928, 
was confronted with even more drastic in- 
creases. Was this, it asked, part of the 
“New Deal’? Was the “forgotten man” 
once more forgotten? 

Mr. Roosevelt hastened to explain 
obliquely that the proposal for increasing 
the normal tax originated not with him 
but with his Congressional visitors. Never- 
theless he was ready to stand by the con- 
ference plan. 

When his conferees got back to Wash- 
ington, Democrats swarmed about them 
with hot protests. Utah’s Senator King ex- 
claimed: “It looks as if the Democrats 
haven’t got the courage and stamina to 
fulfill their platform pledges and make the 
promised 25% reduction in expenditures.” 
Senators Long and Connally vowed that 
they would never support tax legislation 
which did not also raise surtaxes on larger 
incomes. Representative Snell, Republi- 
can leader in the House, took advantage 
of the confusion to remark: “The new 
Democratic motto is ‘Soak the poor.’ Last 
session it was ‘Soak the rich.’ Now they 
propose to load everything onto the smail 
income taxpayer.” 

Senators Harrison and .Byrnes were 
among the few who attempted any defense 
of the tax-upping scheme. Their argu- 
ments: 1) married men extremely lucky 
to be getting a $2,500 exemption; 2) a 
broadening of the tax base would increase 
political pressure for economy; 3) the 
rich would pay the higher normal rate as 
well as the less well-to-do. 

Other Democratic leaders began like 
good politicians to back away from their 
tax plan. Speaker Garner talked of another 
tax plan he had up his sleeve which 
would not be “quite so painful” as upping 
the normal rates. Majority Leader Rainey 
pooh-poohed the idea of passing any new 
tax legislation at the present session while 
Chairman Collier of the Ways & Means 
Committee spoke of it as a “last resort.” 
The Democratic position shook down to 
this: If President Hoover signs a beer bill, 
increased income taxes may not be neces- 

*Speaker Garner talked of reducing single 
exemptions from $1,500 to $1,000 ignorant of 


the fact that such a cut had already been made 
in the 1932 Revenue Law. 


sary; if he vetoes it, taxpayers can blame 
him for added burdens. 

Widespread was the opinion that the 
Roosevelt tax plan had been sent up 
largely as a “trial balloon” which the 
country’s disapproval had promptly punc- 
tured. Another suspicion was that it had 
been started to create a popular backfire 
for a sales tax. 


THE CONGRESS 
W ork Done 


The Senate: 
@ Debated a bill by Virginia’s Glass to 
reform the U. S. banking system, heard 
Louisiana’s loud young Long tell its aged 
sponsor: “I happen to know a great deal 
more about branch banking than you have 
had a chance to know.” 
q@ Adopted a resolution by Tennessee’s 
McKellar calling upon the Civil Service 
Commission to report all Federal jobs out- 
side Civil Service and open to “deserving” 
Democrats after March 4. 
@ Debated War Debts and the French 
default. 
@ Received from the Judiciary Commit- 
tee a Repeal resolution wherein Congress 
retained power to “regulate or prohibit 
the sale of intoxicating liquors to be drunk 
on the premises where sold.” 
@ Adjourned for the Coolidge funeral 
(see p. 9). 

The House: 
@ Debated a bill by Texas’ Jones provid- 
ing for Domestic Allotment farm relief.* 
q@ Adopted a resolution by Nebraska's 
Howard requiring the R. F. C. to report 
recipients of its $1,054,815,000 in relief 
loans from February to July 1932. Pur- 
pose: “To quiet ugly rumors.” 
@ Received from the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in Executive Departments a 
resolution nullifying President Hoover's 
reorganization proposals (see p. 9). 
@ Passed the first deficiency appropria- 
tion bill ($31,421,000); sent it to the 
Senate. 
@ Adjourned for the Coolidge funeral 


STATES & CITIES 


Noble Achievement 

Year ago Colorado stroked its chin 
thoughtfully but nodded assent when Fred 
G. Bonfils, astute publisher of the incred- 
ibly blatant Denver Post, proposed that 
State auto license No. 1 be bestowed an- 
nually on “Denver's most useful citizen.” 
He wangled the scheme through Secretary 
of State Charles M. Armstrong, got license 
No. 1 away from a Mrs. E. E. Sommers 
whose husband had held it many years, 
and grandiloquently bestowed it on Miss 
Emily Griffith, sweet-faced, grey-haired 
founder of Denver’s Opportunity School. 
“Henceforth,” blared the Post, “it will be 
a sign that one who has achieved nobly 
rides forth.” 

Last week Colorado gasped and gasped. 
Affixed to the shiny blue Packard of slick 
Publisher Bonfils, onetime river gambler, 
was this year’s license No. tf. 

*Its friends euphemize it as “the farm parity 
plan.” 
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Crop of Governors 

With a great swearing of oaths, blaring 
of bands and outpouring of orations, a 
fresh crop of governors last week began 
taking office throughout the Nation. Last 
year 35 states held gubernatorial elections 
through which ran the same Democratic 
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New York’s LEHMAN & FRIEND 


“We are now forced to look to 
Washington.” 


tidal wave that swept Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt to the White House. In Janu- 
ary, prime month for state inaugurals, 
voters repaired to their capitols to hear 
and see the men on whom they had staked 
their hopes of a change for the better. 
They beheld new faces not nearly so 
handsome as the campaign posters, heard 
voices containing much less self-assurance 
than on the stump. 

In November, eleven old governors were 
re-elected of whom only three (Vermont’s 
Wilson, New Hampshire’s Winant, Dela- 
ware’s Buck) were Republicans.* Of the 
24 new ones, 22 were Democrats, two 
Republicans. In Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Maine, Michigan, Missouri, Rhode Island, 
South Dakota, Washington, Wisconsin, 
Wyoming and West Virginia the governor- 
ship passed from a Republican to a Demo- 
crat. Only in Kansas did it pass from a 
Democrat to a Republican. North Dakota 
alone managed to change Republican gov- 
ernors without having a Democrat slip in. 

Most of the new governors were oldtime 
politicians past middle age who had worked 
up through inferior jobs to the top of the 
state pile. Most of them by birth and 
breeding were close to the plain people 
who had elected them. Most of them, as 
“outs” fighting “ins” had promised a “new 
deal” in the campaign. Every last one of 
them in their inaugural addresses or first 
legislative messages hammered hard on a 
common theme: Economy—economy— 


*Democrats re-elected: Connecticut’s Cross, 


Idaho’s Ross, Massachusetts’ Ely, Montana’s 
Erickson, Nebraska’s Bryan, New Mexico’s 
Seligman, Ohio’s White. Also _ re-elected * was 


Minnesota’s Olson, Farmer-Laborite. 


economy to save their states from bank- 
ruptcy. 

New governors inaugurated last week: 

New York. Four years as lieutenant 
governor had well trained Democrat Her- 
bert Henry Lehman, Manhattan banker, 
for the country’s second biggest executive 
job. Beside him at his simple inaugural 
stood the two men who had made him 
governor—President-elect Roosevelt and 
Alfred Emanuel Smith. The former talked 
about “Al” and the latter about “Frank’s 
Forgotten Man.” Governor Lehman ad- 
vised the Legislature to prepare for beer 
at once by passing legislation to regulate 
and tax its local sale when authorized by 
Congress. Said he: “Approximately 25% 
of the entire working population of the 
state is now unemployed. We are now 
forced to look to Washington for assist- 
ance.””* 

Arizona. A political babe-in-arms who 
never before held public office is 70-year- 
old Governor Benjamin Baker Moeur of 
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Kansas’ LANDON 
He averted goat gland government. 


Tempe. During his campaign Democrat 
Moeur promised all his friends jobs. Last 
week he was in hot water because he found 
he had more friends than jobs. A physi- 
cian, he employs his bedside manner in 
public. Newsmen consider him profane. 
Politicians consider him radical. The com- 
mon people consider him their liberal 
savior who will somehow deal them re- 
duced taxes. 

Florida. Though Brooklyn-born and 
Yale-educated, Governor David (““Dave”’) 
Sholtz, 41, boosts his state like a native. 
Round-faced and jovial, he is a Daytona 
Beach lawyer, an Elk, a Mason, an Amer- 
ican Legionary, a Rotarian. His campaign 
speeches drew men from barbers’ chairs 
with lather still on their faces. 

Illinois. From Chicago to Springfield 
Democrat Henry Horner, bachelor, took 
his own male cook and valet. On the pro- 


*Up to now New York has not borrowed from 
for jobless relief. 


m £, ©. 





bate bench for 18 years he won wide ac. 
claim for his efficient management of 
estates. Governor Horner plumes himsel{ 
on having one of the world’s largest pri. 
vate Lincoln libraries. 

Indiana. American Legion bands wer 
loudly present when Democrat Paul Vories 
McNutt, 41, onetime (1928-29) national 
commander of the Legion, took office at 
Indianapolis. Tall (6 ft. 2 in.), grey. 
haired, autocratic Governor McNutt has 
an ambitious eye on the White House. 4 
liberal, he favors a state income tax, re. 
peal of the Indiana Dry Law, abolition of | 
the Public Service Commission. Author | 
Meredith Nicholson stagemanaged his out- 
door inaugural. 

Kansas. Republican Alfred Mossman 
(“Alf”) Landon, 45, of Independence 
saved his state from a goat gland govern 
ment when he defeated “Dr.” John R. 
Brinkley, blatant independent, radio meé- 
icine man, and simultaneously wrested the 
governorship away from Democrat Harty 
Woodring. In 1912 he was a rampant | 
Progressive, is regular today. Oil made 
him rich. All in one week last year he 
won the party nomination for governor, 
became the father of a daughter and 
brought in a 500-bbl.-per-day oil well. As 
a boy he once held an old hen on her nest 
until she delivered the egg necessary to! 
complete a dozen he had promised to de- 
liver that day. 

Michigan. Thrice Detroit’s William A 
Comstock, “angel” of the state Democracy, 
ran for governor in default of other candi 
dates, thrice was beaten. None was mor 
surprised than he when on the fourth at- 
tempt he won last November. As the firs 
Democratic governor in 16 years, he 











Wide World 


MICHIGAN’s COMSTOCK 


Three times and in. 


recommended to the Democratic Legi 
lature a combined sales and gross income 
tax, old age pensions, direct relief {0 
jobless and a change in the local Dn 
enforcement law to conform with the 
November repeal of state constitution 
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Prohibition. Every year he goes hunting, sion, the direct primary, the bonding de- come in large measure to be a means 


kills his buck. 

Missouri. What sort of Governor Dem- 
ocrat Guy Brasfield Park, 60, will make, 
few citizens knew last week because he 
had been presented to them only three 
weeks before the election. When Nominee 
Francis Murray Wilson suddenly died in 
the midst of the campaign, Boss Tom Pen- 
dergast of Kansas City picked Judge Park, 
Nominee Wilson’s old friend and neighbor, 
off the circuit bench to fill his place. 

Maine. Many a jobless citizen was de- 
prived of voting for Democrat Louis Jef- 
ferson Brann last September because the 








NortH CAROLINA’S GARDNER 


Towa asked him to explain. 


State Constitution disfranchises as “pau- 
pers” all who receive public relief. Last 
week Governor Brann, first of his party to 
hold the office in 18 years, recommended 
a change in the law “differentiating be- 
tween the habitual claimant for supplies 
and the hard-working industrious citizen 
temporarily receiving assistance.” He also 
declared the Maine treasury was in “a very 
serious condition,” promised to give up 
part of his $5,000 salary. 

North Dakota. Tall, thick-set Repub- 
lican William Langer took his oath in Bis- 
marck’s Atalexius Hospital where he lay 
il with influenza. Mrs, Minnie Craig, 
elected Speaker of the House, led the 
inaugural audience in singing the State 
hymn, 


Rhode Island. For six hours Democrat 
Theodore Francis (‘All-round Man’) 
Green waited in the executive office to 
take his oath while the House deadlocked 
on the election of a Speaker. Later he had 
the distinction of being the State’s first 


. Governor to be sworn in after dark. He 


then asked the General Assembly for 


$3,000,000 for jobless relief. 


South Dakota. Democrat Tom Berry, 
57, onetime cowboy who now owns a 
30,000-acre ranch, asked the Legislature to 
abolish the office of State sheriff, the rail- 


toad commission, the insurance commis- 


partment and gasoline exemptions. 

Utah. Roads are the specialty of 
Democrat Henry Hooper Blood, 50, Mor- 
mon Stake president. He directs a canning 
company, a sugar company, a bank and the 
Zion Co-Operative Mercantile Institute. 

Wisconsin. Democratic women de- 
manded an inaugural ball when bald, soft- 
spoken Albert George Schmedeman, 68, 
was sworn in as the first Democratic Gov- 
ernor since George W. Peck, author of 
“Peck’s Bad Boy,” 42 years ago. They got 
the ball, but not before Communists and 
Socialists had paraded about Madison with 
signs: “Dems Dance while Unemployed 
Starve.” Son of a tailor, Governor Schme- 
deman, close at whose side stood the 
Brothers La Follette, was four times 
Mayor of Madison, served as President 
Wilson’s Minister to Norway. 

Wyoming. To make sure of getting his 
job Democrat Leslie Andrew Miller, one- 
time railroad brakeman, took his oath of 
office secretly six days before the inaugu- 
ral. Stocky, sandy-haired Governor Mil- 
ler’s father used to run a Laramie store 
called “The Temple of Economy.” 

North Carolina, At the inaugural of 
John Christoph Blucher Ehringhaus, an 
Elizabeth City lawyer, more eyes and 
thoughts were on the outgoing Governor 
than on the incoming. The best Governor 
Ehringhaus can do is to carry on the State 
program that made Governor Oliver Max 
Gardner a national figure. 

In four years Governor Gardner worked 
wonders centralizing the government of 
North Carolina. It cost him some old 
friends and made him some new enemies 
but he succeeded in putting his State on a 
sounder financial footing than it has been 
for years. “The joy ride is over,” he 
announced when he took office in 1929 
and proceeded to hammer through reforms 
which many another state is today emulat- 
ing. Chief among them were: 

1) The State took over the maintenance 
of all county roads (45,000 mi.), thus dis- 
pensing with some 600 local road officials. 
Annual savings: $2,250,000. Simultane- 
ously the State took charge, of the 3,800 
prisoners on 47 county chain gangs, hous- 
ing them in modern concentration camps 
about the State. 

2) Created was a Local Government 
Commission to censor the borrowings of 
counties and towns fast running into bank- 
ruptcy. No local unit can issue bonds or 
notes without the sanction of this State 
agency. Local loans have been cut from 
$30,000,000 to $810,000 per year. 

3) The State assumed the total cost of 
the constitutional school term, thereby re- 
lieving local taxpayers of a heavy burden, 
guaranteeing teachers their pay on time. 

4) The live-at-home movement whereby 
one-crop farmers were encouraged to raise 
their own food and feed kept an estimated 
$55,000,000 within the State during Gov- 
ernor Gardner’s term. 

Explained he: “One of the tragedies of 
local government is borrowed money. 
Local governments have not only antici- 
pated the future, they have spent it... . 
The doctrine of local self-government has 


toward local power to mismanage.” 

Property taxes have been cut 20% in 
North Carolina during an era of rising 
governmental expenses. Governor Gard- 
ner whittled the annual State tax bill down 
from $102,000,000 to $90,000,000 in four 
years. He has settled textile strikes in 
his State in such a way that both Capital 
and Labor are urging his appointment to 
the Roosevelt Cabinet as a worthy South- 
erner, 

Last month Governor Gardner received 
the following telegram from Clyde La- 
verne Herring of Des Moines: “In my 
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Iowa’s HERRING 


“T’m set up for everybody to shoot at.” 


campaign for Governor I urged that Iowa 
follow the lead of North Carolina and re- 
organize our State government. I was 
elected upon that program and with me a 
Democratic Legislature. A dinner has been 
arranged for the members of the Legisla- 
ture. We wish very much to have you as 
the one and only speaker. These earnest 
men want you to tell them what you did 
in North Carolina and how.” 


Such a tribute from Democratic Iowa to 
Democratic North Carolina could not be 
declined by Democrat Gardner. After see- 
ing his successor safely in office at Raleigh, 
he started for Des Moines on the eve of 
this week’s inauguration of Governor-elect 
Herring. 


Iowa. Clyde Herring was born 53 years 
ago near Jackson, Mich. Bicycling to De- 
troit as a boy, he got a job as a jewelry 
clerk, repaired a watch for Henry Ford, 
was given the Ford agency in Atlantic, 
Iowa, later became the Ford distributor 
for all Iowa. The millions he thus made 
he invested in real estate. In 1926 he 
switched to the Herring-Wissler Co.. 
wholesale auto parts. Since the War Dem- 
ocrat Herring has run for Governor and 
Senator, but not until last November (with 
the help of the Roosevelt sweep) did he 
win. A self-made man whose first books 
were the Eliot Five-Foot Shelf, he dresses 
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like a banker, talks with mellow accents, 
gardens about his swanky West End home 
just for the fun of it. 

His prime aim is to reorganize the State 
government on a business basis—the job 
for which he summoned Max Gardner as 
adviser. The Brookings Institution has 
been engaged to conduct a $30,000 survey 
of the State. What bothers the new Gov- 
ernor most is the fact that so many State 
agencies are beyond his control and juris- 
diction. Said he: 

“T’m set up for everybody in the State 
to shoot at. Yet I’m shorn of the power 
to give Iowa a good government. Some of 
the chairmen of Iowa commissions right 
now will be serving out their appointive 
terms after my first administration has 
ended. I have been given the job of Iowa’s 
general manager. I have all the responsi- 
bility and none of the power. That’s the 
situation which must be revised.” 


PROHIBITION 


Christian Woman, Fine Fellow 


Behind locked doors on the 13th floor 
of Chicago’s Garrick Building, members of 
the Cook County Women’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union met excitedly one after- 
noon last week. Notably absent from the 
meeting was the group’s president, dim- 
pled, thin-haired Mrs. Beata Brucer, 45. 
Against her the Cook County W. C. T. U. 
was deliberating grave charges. 

It all began when President Brucer, wife 
of an unemployed carpenter, met Arthur 
J. Lynch during the Presidential campaign. 
Mr. Lynch, then a Dry pressagent for the 
Business Men’s Prohibition Foundation, 
was plying his trade in behalf of the Re- 
publican ticket. Soon Mrs. Brucer discov- 
ered that Mrs. Lynch, a volatile French- 
woman who once was a War nurse, was 
not “treating Mr. Lynch right.” Mrs. 
Brucer rented a room in a Dearborn Street 
boarding house for her new-found friend, 
fed him. In return, he helped her prepare 
her temperance speeches, research alcohol 
problems. “All the men in the Business 
Men’s Prohibition Foundation,” said she, 
“are such fine fellows.” 

Unhappily, on Christmas Eve, Press- 
agent Lynch pursued his alcoholic re- 
searches to the point of inebriation. Mrs. 
Brucer said she discovered his condition, 
put him to bed, administered hot coffee 
until very late. 

Mrs. Lynch had a variorum account. She 
marched into Woman’s Court, declared 
that Mrs. Brucer and Mr. Lynch had 
“gone to a cabaret and gotten drunk.” 
She charged alienation of affections and 
adultery. The Court permitted a disor- 
derly conduct complaint to be lodged 
against the Dry crusader, later mollified 
the Frenchwoman with Mrs. Brucer’s 
promise never again to see Mr. Lynch. 

Thinking of her flock and her job, dis- 
tressed Mrs. Brucer wailed: “I can’t face 
those women. I know these ‘good Chris- 
tian women,’ and with some of them there 
is not much Christianity.” 


The Christian women, in congress as- 
sembled, voted Mrs. Brucer “fullest con- 
fidence.” “While we stand by her,” their 


decision continued, “and do not believe 
that she has been guilty of anything except 
indiscretion, and while we believe that she 
was attempting to put into practice what 
we are preaching, that one should help his 
fellowman when he is ‘down,’ it seems best 
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Mrs. BEATA BRUCER 


She got into hot coffee. 


under the circumstances to accept her 
resignation.” 

Reporters, barred from the proceedings, 
heard the meeting open with song but were 
unable to learn which was sung first, 
“America Is Going Dry” or “White Rib- 
bon Vibrations.” 


AGRICULTURE 
No Sale 


“There ain’t going to be any bidders!” 
said an ominous, overalled farmer last 
week when a crowd of 500 pushed into 
the County Treasurer’s office at Logan, 
Iowa. Scheduled for public sale for non- 
payment of taxes were 2,000 pieces of 
property. But even as the spokesman had 
predicted, none was bid on, none bought. 
Within the next two days, treasurers of 
15 other Iowa counties met with the same 
stubborn resistance when trying to con- 
duct tax sales. Sales had to be postponed 
from 30 to 60 days. Backed by the Farm- 
ers’ Holiday Association, which did its 
best last summer to prevent the movement 
of agricultural products until price levels 
were upped, agrarian civil disobedience 
spread across the plains of tall corn. 

At Le Mars, centre of the holiday move- 
ment, occurred the first definite ugliness. 
Eight hundred embattled farmers sur- 
rounded the court house steps to watch 
the farm of John A. Johnson go on the 
block. Their leaders dangled a long rope 
in their hard fingers. As menacing growls 
rose about him, Lawyer Herbert S. Mar- 
tin, agent for New York Life Insurance 
Co., screwed up his nerve and offered $30,- 
ooo for the property. When the sum bid 
became known, $3,000 less than the face 





value of the mortgage held by the com. 
pany against the Johnson farm, people 
began shouting: “Lynch him! Tar and 
feather him! Ride him out of town ona 
rail!” 

Lawyer Martin was cuffed over to a 
telegraph office, made to request the in- 
surance company to increase its offer, with 
the significant postscript: RUSH AN. 
SWER MY NECK AT RISK. New York 
Life raised its bid to $33,000. Meantime, 
District Judge C. W. Pitts, who ordered 
the sale, had tried to reach a telephone to 
summon aid. He was gently but firmly 
held prisoner by the mob. Released, he 
wrote Governor-elect Clyde LaVerne 
Herring (see p. 13), recommending that 
power to decree foreclosures and tax sales 
be withdrawn from the State’s district 
courts (i. e., a mortgage moratorium), 
until the Legislature could enact agricul 
tural relief legislation. 

5c Horse. Simultaneously, canny East- 
ern agrarians were accomplishing in their 
tax problems the same results as their 
Western brethren, by a somewhat different 
stratagem. Organized by their Farmers’ 
Protective Association, a crowd of neigh- 
bors went over to John Hansel’s place near 
Doylestown, Pa. to attend a sheriff’s sale. 
Sheriff Horace Gwinner’s deputy first 
asked for bids on a five-year-old plow 
horse. Somebody bid 5¢. Nobody raised 
it. Next a Holstein bull was put up. It 
was not worth more than 5¢ to anybody. 
Tough-muscled farm boys circulated in 
the crowd to make sure that no outsider 
thought three hogs worth more than 5/, 
or two calves more than 4¢. 
Hansel’s entire property brought $1.18. 
Nobody took anything away. Instead, the 
neighbors collected $25 for him and his 
three motherless children, went home sing- 
ing a hymn. Sheriff Gwinner doubted if 
the Court would accept the return. Two 
days later at nearby Sassamansville, out 
siders were “invited” not to bid on the 
household goods of C. H. Renninger 
Someone bought them for $4, deeded them 
back to Householder Renninger for 9 
years. 


POLITICAL NOTES 


Campaign Costs 


Last week both national committees 
reported to Congress the costs of thei! 
Presidential campaign. To win, the Demo- 
crats spent $1,638,177.58 and wound 
with an indicated deficit of $769,055. Tv 
lose, the Republicans spent $2,670,652.64 
Their. indicated deficit was $239,540 
Henry Ford’s $25,000 was the largest sit: 
gle Republican contribution. Bernari 
Mannes Baruch gave the Democrats ! 
total of $53,000. 


Car at Door 


For Christmas Secretary of the Trea® 
ury Mills was presented with an etch 
of the Treasury Building. At the do! 
stood his official automobile. Delighted 
Secretary Mills last week confided | 
friends: “There’s only one thing thi 
would please me more. That would be # 
etching of the White House with ™ 
Presidential car at the entrance.” 
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FOREIGN NEWS 








IRISH FREE STATE 


“Crown de Valera!” 

In the middle of a Dublin night last 
week gaunt, scraggle-haired President 
Eamon de Valera took Ireland by sur- 
prise, proclaimed dissolution of the Free 
State Dail, ordered a general election Jan. 
24 and left puzzled Irish postmen wonder- 
ing where they were at. 

It was the postmen who unwittingly 
touched off Mr. de Valera, much as a child 
playing with matches might happen to 
light a skyrocket. The head of the Postal 
Workers’ Union is worthy William Norton. 
Worthy William is also leader of the Free 
State’s small but vital Labor Party whose 
seven seats in the Dail have held the bal- 
ance of power. Recently President de 
Valera decided to cut civil servants’ 
salaries, notably postmen’s. As a politician 
Mr. Norton could see some sense in this 
but as head of the Postal Workers’ Union 
he could not. He protested. Mr. de 
Valera cut the salaries just the same. 
Along toward 11 p. m. agitated William 
Norton called on the President, declared, 
“I must and will fight your cuts with 
every weapon in my power!” 

Were this threat made good, the seven 
Laborite Deputies would swing their bal- 
ance of power against the de Valera Gov- 
ernment and oust it when the Dail met. 
As Dublin clocks struck midnight the 
Cabinet hastily conferred. Reporters 
bunched respectfully a few paces from the 
locked door. At 12:45 a. m. it opened, 
the President announced dissolution, cried 
in ringing tones: “I have no doubt that 
my Government possesses the confidence 
of the country! We shall win the election 
and our victory will automatically abolish 
the Oath of Allegiance” (sworn by Free 
State Deputies & Senators to King 
George). 

Postmen got their big surprise when 
Worthy William declared on the second 
day after his midnight “break” with Pres- 
ident de Valera over salaries, that he and 
his Labor Party will support the Govern- 
ment during the campaign “because of Mr. 
de Valera’s splendid stand on the national 
issue!” Laborites, continued Mr. Norton, 
“believe in meeting and beating external 
aggression, whether military or economic.” 
They believe, that is, in President de 
Valera’s refusal to pay land annuities to 
Great Britain, a refusal which has pro- 
voked drastic British trade reprisals 
(Time, July 25). 

No believer in provoking Britain is 
Opposition Leader William T. Cosgrave 
who had been Free State President for ten 
consecutive years when he was forced out 
by Mr. de Valera’s close victory in the elec- 
tion last winter (Time, Feb. 29). Routed 
out of bed at 1 a. m. by reporters who told 
him that the President had just dissolved 
the Dail, Mr. Cosgrave snorted, “I'll have 
nothing to say until the morning!” 

When he did have something to say ex- 
President Cosgrave shocked many Britons 
by announcing that should he win the elec- 
tion he would not resume the annuity pay- 
ments in full but will demand that Britain 


scale them down. “We must have a new 
agreement based on our capacity to pay,” 
said Mr. Cosgrave. “This country like all 
others has been caught in the world slump. 

. We want negotiation with Britain. 
. . . If we win the election, as I fully ex- 
pect we will, I'll guarantee that three days 
after the Dail meets on Feb. 8, I can settle 
all outstanding disputes with Great Britain 
to the mutual satisfaction of both coun- 
tries.” 

Irish observers considered this a weasel 
by Mr. Cosgrave who, when President, 
always paid the annuities in full. They said 
that President de Valera has gone to the 
country in time’s nick, before the full 
effects of British trade reprisals are felt 
in the Free State. Unquestionably the 
election will be close. Dublin odds slightly 
favored de Valera last week. 

On the kind of a night Irishmen love— 
clear, cold and with a big butter-colored 
moon—President de Valera opened his 
campaign on Dublin’s College Green, 
where 25,000 Irishmen stood with white 
breaths to hear him. Studiously moderate, 
since his followers are lively enough, Mr. 
de Valera warned, “There must be no 
violence in this campaign .. . nothing 
which could cause Irishmen here at home 
or in America to feel ashamed of their 


country!” Taking the President’s bold 





Keystone 


WILLIAM Norton 
He stood up for postmen. 


Nationalism for granted, the crowd roared 
cheer on cheer, wound up the meeting with 
a lusty song, “We Will Crown de Valera 
King of Ireland!” 

Next day Catholic bishops and priests 
publicly seconded President de Valera’s 
motion for “no violence,” but 48 hours 
later election brick-bats, rotten eggs and 
paving stones were flying all over Dublin. 
In O’Connel Street 300 police were 
swamped by a pro-de Valera throng which 
tried to upset a husting on which sat fat 
Mrs, Collins O’Driscoll—sister of Finance 
Minister Michael Collins, who was assassi- 
nated in 1922—and lean General Richard 


Mulcahy, ex-President Cosgrave’s Defense 
Minister (1922-24). Mobsters shouted 
down the General by calling him unprint- 
able names, drowned out Mrs. O’Driscoll 
when she waddled to the microphone with 
jeers of “Daisy! Daisy, give me your an- 
swer, do!” finally broke up the meeting 
by tearing down loud speakers from lamp 
posts. 


si 
FRANCE 
Too Exotic? 

Horror-struck amid a ghastly red-&- 
yellow glare, more than 200 Frenchmen 
stood on seven fiercely burning decks in 
the English Channel last week. The big- 
gest liner ever to burn at sea, the 41,000- 
ton Atlantique, was belching to high 
heaven $18,000,000 worth of flame & 
smoke. Asphyxiated a few minutes after 
he sent her first and only S. O. S., the 
Atlantique’s chief radio operator lay 
slumped against his smoldering instrument 
table: ...0. 


No passengers were aboard. When the 
Atlantique caught fire at 3:30 a. m. she 
was being taken by a skeleton crew from 
Bordeaux, her home port, to Le Havre for 
a winter overhaul. Largest, fastest, most 
luxurious ship on the Europe-to-South 
America run, the Atlantique was almost 
new, had made only ten Atlantic round 
trips. She boasted “The Only Street 
Afloat,” a thoroughfare 450 ft. long in 
the ship’s belly. Down this mimic Rue de 
la Paix wealthy Brazilians, Argentinians 
and Chileans have strolled to buy in smart 
ship shops every French luxury imaginable, 
including swank motor cars. Last week 
the fire, starting in an unoccupied first- 
class cabin, swept up to the radio room, 
roared down to destroy the Rue de la Paix 
with all its luxuries, spurted from port- 
holes with such fury that it burned up the 
ropes of the first lifeboat lowered, dumped 
seven seamen into the sea. 

Though only one S. O. S. had been sent 
out, this was picked up in the always 
crowded English Channel by the German 
freighter Ruhr, the English steamer Ford 
Castle and the Dutch Achilles all of which 
rushed to pick up the Atlantique’s sur- 
vivors as they leaped from her flame- 
swept decks. Cremated alive below decks 
were five members of the crew whose 
panic screams were all but drowned by the 
blast-furnace roar of the fire. Reputedly 
last to leap was Captain René Schoofs of 
the Atlantique. “Thrice we thought he was 
dead!” cried an excited junior officer later. 
“Then suddenly he appeared out of the 
flames with burning clothes, his Annamite 
boy following him like a shadow with a 
bucket!” 

Aboard the Dutch Achilles, Captain 
Schoofs peeled off his burnt clothes, bor- 
rowed a uniform from the Dutch captain 
and was carried to Cherbourg where he 
briskly stepped ashore. “With extraordi- 
nary rapidity,” he cried, “the electric wir- 
ing propagated the blaze! Fire broke out 
in several widely separated parts of the 
ship all at once!” 


“There may have been a short circuit,” 
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said one of the Atlantique’s electricians, 
“but nothing was registered by the electric 
meters.” 

“T am unable to state the cause of the 
fire,” said 2nd Officer Gaston. “What 
stupefied me was the ease with which the 
fire spread! Mind you, we had powerful 
fire fighting equipment.” 

By this time Paris. newspapers were 
charging, without a scrap of evidence, that 
“evidently there has been sabotage by se- 
cret foreign agents.” Much flustered, 
French Minister of Merchant Marine Léon 
Meyer called such an explanation “too 
easy,” suggested off his own bat that fires 
on modernistically decorated liners might 
be “due to the use of too exotic woods.” 
He rushed off to Cherbourg “to institute 
an inquiry which I promise shall be search- 
ing and severe!” 

Meantime the burning Atlantique con- 
tinued to drift slowly toward England. 
Cameramen and naval observers who 
darted out in seaplanes from France and 
Britain reported that the hulk, though list- 
ing badly, did not seem to be sinking. Tugs 
of several nationalities were standing by. 
Since the hulk had been abandoned it 
would become, under international law, 
the prize of any tug or tugs able to tow it 
to—for example—The Netherlands. Ap- 
palled by this possibility the Atlantique’s 
owners, La Compagnie de Navigation Sud 
Atlantique, resolved to put Captain 
Schoofs back on his still burning ship! 

Sea captains try to do as they are told. 
Setting out from Cherbourg in a fast 
French tug, Captain Schoofs approached 
the hot and listing Atlantique as near as 
he dared—not quite near enough to get 
aboard—32 hours after the fire started. 
By this time the ship had drifted 60 miles, 
could be seen by curious English folk who 
gathered in hundreds on the cliffs of Port- 
land Island. Should the Atlantique ground 
on English shores one-quarter of her sal- 
vage value would go to the British Crown. 

To prevent this the European tugs 
started an amazing free-for-all fight for the 
Atlantique. The French tug Minotaure 
got a line aboard the hulk’s stern just as 
the Dutch tug Rood Zee got one aboard 
the prow. Tugging in opposite directions 
they strained and endangered their prize 
until three French tugs bore down upon 
the Dutchman, forced him to cast off. 
Swearing blue blazes the Dutch skipper 
circled around and around the Atlantique, 
darting in whenever he saw a chance to 
cut a French tugboat’s line, cut three. 

Meanwhile Captain Schoofs aboard the 
French tug Abeille 24 was urging every 
Frenchman within earshot to board the 
Atlantique and hoist the tricolor of France. 
Tug Captain Prichard and Wireless Opera- 
tor Herbert made the attempt, leaped 
from tug to hulk just as a wave smacked 
the Abeille 24 against the Atlantique, 
crushing Herbert’s leg. Undaunted the 
two Frenchmen remained aboard the Af- 
lantique. Captain Prichard stuck up a 
tricolor near the stern and shouted, “This 
ship is no longer an abandoned wreck but 
a vessel flying the French flag!” 

Ten minutes later two more French offi- 
cers tried to board the Atlantique. Once 
again the sea crushed a leg. Cried Captain 








Schoofs, “Courage! Vive la France!” 
Towed by nine tugs the Atlantique began 
to move toward France, weathered the 
choppy Channel, arrived still smoking off 
Cherbourg 72 hours after she began to 
burn. 

A check-up showed only 17 missing out 
of the Atlantique’s skeleton crew of 228. 
The three stewardesses who had happened 
to be aboard were all saved. In London, 
where Lloyd’s and other underwriters 
stood to lose $6,500,000 had the Aflan- 
tigue been a total loss, optimists estimated 
that the hull and engines will be worth 
more than $2,000,000. 

In Paris the Cabinet of Premier Paul- 
Boncour faced an interpellation this week 
by Deputy René Richard who announced 
that he would ask, “What will be done to 
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MINISTER MEYER 
He went hunting foreign agents. 


combat the suspicious vulnerability of 
French ships to destruction by fire?” 

Since 1929 three other notable French 
ships have been damaged or destroyed by 
fire: the luxurious Paris, damaged while 
lying passengerless and crewless at her pier 
in Le Havre in August 1929; the ancient 
Asia which burned and sank while carry- 
ing Moslem pilgrims to Mecca (Time, 
June 2, 1930); and the brand new Georges 
Philippar, burned and sunk at sea last 
May with a loss of 52 lives while return- 
ing from her maiden voyage to the Orient. 
Since French Indo-Chinese Communists 
had openly threatened the Georges Philip- 
par, suspicion of incendiarism was reason- 
able, but the French Government, though 
it investigated, has kept all details a state 
secret. 

Day after the Atlantique’s hulk reached 
Cherbourg last week fire broke out at Le 
Havre aboard the 22-year-old France, re- 
cently withdrawn from _ trans-Atlantic 
service by the French Line as “too old.” 
Le Havre firemen dashed aboard at 2:30 
a. m., put out the blaze after two hours of 
smart work. At Saigon in French Indo- 
China the French liner Angkor was held 
up by a cracked propeller blade. 


GERMANY 
Brasses & Plots 


The “Christmas Truce” in German 
politics ended last week with a blatant, 
blaring parade of Berlin’s largest party, 
the Communists. Miles of marching Reds 
snarled the capital’s traffic for hours. 
Their brass bands shrilled and thumped 
the “Internationale” (written by a French- 
man). Shaking their fists at stolid police 
the Reds shouted “Down with Hunger and 
Chancellor von Schleicher!” The parade 
was Berlin’s most harmless Red spree in 
years. No one was hurt. 

Next day Tagliche Rundschau, the news- 
organ closest to Chancellor von Schleicher, 
carried surprising news of a conference 
in Cologne the night before between two 
Germans who a few weeks ago were bitter 
foes and have since been shelved by the 
sure, soft hand of the Chancellor. The 
former foes, Adolf Hitler and _ ex- 
Chancellor Franz von Papen, conferred 
for an hour and a half. According to the 
plot-hatching Chancellor’s own newspaper, 
they conferred for the purpose of hatching 
a plot to oust von Schleicher. 

Hitlerites staged their first Berlin mass 
meeting since the “Christmas Truce” last 
week, after attending the funeral of a 
young Fascist killed in a New Year’s Day 
riot. “If our leader had been Chancellor 
when this Hitler youngster was killed,” 
cried Baldur von Schirach, “50 Commu- 
nist leaders would have decorated lamp 
posts next day! The soul of this dead lad 
is mightier than the von Schleicher Cabi- 


net!” 
RUSSIA 
Dim Bulbs 


Too much burning of electric lights in 
Moscow homes was the subject of a 
brusque decree last week. Without ex- 
planation the Electric Service Bureau of 
the Moscow Soviet ordered citizens to re- 
duce domestic consumption of electric 
current 10% in January, 10% more in 
February, 15% more in March, 15% more 
in April. 

This “progressive saving,” the decree 
advised, “can be partly accomplished by 
the use of weaker light bulbs.” Paradox: 
700 mi. south of Moscow the Dnieper 
Hydroelectric Plant, star turn of the Five- 
Year Plan, is able to generate today more 
current than all Moscow could waste, is 
unable to run at more than a fraction of 
capacity because factories designed to use 
its giant power have not yet been built 
within range of Dnieprostroy. 








More Hair! 


Solemnly the Soviet Ministry of Light 
Industry announced last week ‘“‘the dis- 
covery that excellent felt can be made 
from human hair.” Barbers throughout 
the Soviet Union were urged to vie with 
each other in “comradely competition” to 
collect hair and give it to the State. Lead- 
ers in the contest were promised as a fe- 
ward free trips to the Soviet Riviera for 
vacations in former tsarist palaces. 

Impatient to get hair and start making 
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felt at once, the Ministry of Light Indus- 
try dispatched a special barbers & felters 
shock brigade to Gorki (once Nizhni Nov- 
gorod), seat of the Soviet Union’s biggest 
truck factory. When the brigade arrived 
Gorki was plunged in gloom. Officials had 
just turned in their year-end report, ad- 
mitted that during 1932 Gorkites built 
only 7,500 trucks, compared to the Five- 
Year Plan scheduled production of 30,000. 
— -¢—— 


Crocodile Romance 


Up to last spring Soviet censors barred 
romantic themes from new Soviet novels, 
plays and poems, denounced romance as 
frivolous and out of keeping with the 
Five-Year Plan. During the summer such 
restrictions were relaxed but many a Red 
editor still shies at printing romance. Re- 
cently the famed Crocodile, satiric Soviet 
monthly, set out to poke fun at editorial 
fraid-cats, did it with a neat, significant 
short story which reached the U. S. last 
week : 

Dazzled by permission to write a love 
lyric for the imaginary newspaper Zamoisk 
Spooler, imaginary Poet Vasya Gribakin 
submits to his editor this synopsis of what 
he proposes to write: 

1) Sitting on a bench. 

2) Gazing at the moon. 

3) The aroma of flowers. 

4) Holding hands. 

5) Whispering sweet nothings. 

6) Love as such. 

7) “You went, and I went, and both of 
us parted.” 

Vexed, the editor completely revises the 
synopsis, makes elaborate suggestions for 
a proper Soviet lyric. Docile, the poet 
does exactly as he is told, produces an 
effusion which the Zamoisk Spooler pub- 
lishes under an eight-column streamer 
reading : 

MORE POWER TO LYRICS! 
FORWARD! 
There was no bench, there was no moon, 
There were no birds nor flowers. 
They did not kiss, they did not spoon— 
Accountant Petrov and the daughter of 
Station Master Kowers. 
He said, “I finished my report,” 
And she replied, “I’m glad.” 
They rose . . . both left 
For everything was . . . said. 


BULGARIA 


Good Macedonian 

For six years Sister Catherine Konstan- 
tinoff, 26, has been a nurse in Alexander 
Hospital, Sofia. Renowned for her devo- 
tion, her skill, her quiet bedside manner, 
not long ago she was promoted to ward 
matron. Sister Catherine is a good Mace- 
donian. . .. 

Fortnight ago Christo Trojanoff and 
Ivan Petroff, also Macedonians, strolled 
past the Royal Palace in hunting clothes, 
equipped with rifles, hunting dogs, pistols 
and bombs. They were hunting editors, in 
particular Editor Simeon Eftimoff, leader 
of the Mikhailoffist faction of Macedoni- 
ans which has been bitterly opposed by 
followers of the late General Protogeroff 


for reasons of which even other Bul- 
garians are none too certain. Across the 
street stepped Editor Eftimoff and his two 
bodyguards. 

Inside the palace at that instant Little 
Tsar Boris and Alexander Malinoff, presi- 
dent of the assembly, were trying to pick 
a successor for Premier Nicolas Mouscha- 
noff, just resigned. CRACK! CRACK! 
CRACK! A volley of shots rattled the 
tall windows. His Majesty and his min- 
ister scampered to the tall portieres just 
in time to see the hunting dogs, yelping 
furiously, disappear in the distance while 
the hunters, the editor and his bodyguards 
blazed blindly away. Out from their 
sentry hutches dashed the royal guards to 
open fire on both parties indiscriminately. 
A policeman and a window watcher in the 
War Department were shot dead. Editor 
Eftimoff died of his-wounds. Sixty shots 
were fired and eight people wounded be- 
fore police reserves broke up the engage- 
ment. 

Assassin Petroff was taken to jail, As- 
sassin Trojanoff, gravely wounded, went 
to Alexander Hospital. There last week 
his troubles seemed to be over. Two 
policemen guarded the end of the ward. 
Competent Sister Catherine Konstantinoff 
moved quietly among the beds. Late at 
night she paid a last visit to the ward. She 
bent over Christo Trojanoff, smoothed his 
pillow, patted his head, then pulled a pistol 
from under her apron and blew his brains 
out. 

“As a good Macedonian,” said she, “I 
could not hesitate.” 


ALBANIA 
“Speedy Death?” 


All of a pother were the Balkans last 
week because Premier Benito Mussolini 
was said to be forcing upon Albania’s King 
Zog a customs union with Italy, threaten- 
ing that unless His Majesty does as 
directed he will lose his fat subsidy from 
the Italian treasury. 

In Paris all customs unions are viewed 
with alarm because the French Govern- 
ment is strenuously exerting itself to keep 
Germany and Austria from forming one 
and wants no bad examples set elsewhere. 
“Let us hope and trust,” frowned Parisian 
Pundit André Géraud (“Pertinax’’), “that 
Mussolini and his councillors will refrain 
from posing a problem so dangerous to 
the peace of the Adriatic and to Europe!” 

Since Jugoslavia is France’s Man Friday 
in Balkan politics and since Jugoslavia ad- 
joins Albania it was the Jugoslav Minister 
in London who rushed around to the Brit- 
ish Foreign Office last week, filed excited 
warning that ‘“‘the Jugoslavian Royal Gov- 
ernment views with gravest concern the 
situation now arising in the Balkans due 
to Italian policy.” 

Next day Britain quietly lined up with 
France. At the Foreign Office, abashed 
Italian newshawks were told by suave 
minions of not-so-suave British Foreign 
Secretary Sir John Simon that “Premier 
Mussolini, it is hoped and believed, will 
abandon this project, with the result that 
the . proposed Italo-Albanian customs 
union will die a speedy death.” 


CUBA 


“Long-T-ongued Persons” 

Enrique Pizzi Porras, night city editor 
of Havana’s El Pais, waited for the first 
copies to come up off the press fortnight 
ago, wished his reporters a Happy New 
Year, closed his desk, hurried across town 
to the sanctuary of the Mexican Embassy. 
The front page of El Pais that morning 
carried a forbidden photograph of the 
body of 17-year-old Juan Gonzalez 
Rubiera, pierced by eleven bullets from 
the guns of Cuban secret police for “at- 
tempting to escape.” Police hung around 
the newspaper office for days. 

To find the reason for the death of 
young Juan Rubiera, reporters had to go 
back to last September when a carload of 
hired assassins shot Dr. Clemente Vasquez 
Bello in front of his home (Time, Oct. 
10). People get shot in Cuba nearly every 
day but Dr. Bello was something special. 
Not only was he Speaker of the Cuban 
Senate, but a very intimate friend of 
Dictator-President Gerardo Machado. 
Within an hour of Dr. Bello’s murder 
members of the Porra or Machado strong- 
arm squad attempted to assassinate Dr. 
Ricardo Dolz, anti-Machado leader and 
Rector of Havana University. They did 
assassinate the three Andrade brothers in 
their home and Dr. Miguel Angel Aguiar 
in his. 

Still the Porra did not rest, nor did an 
anti-Machado terrorist organization known 
as ABC. On Dec. 30 some member of 
ABC shot and severely wounded Sergeant 
Rafael Castro of the secret police, a 
Machado bravo who has been accused of 
several political murders. 

That afternoon the Porra canceled that 
by killing Rubiera, but made the mistake 
of letting his body lie in the street long 
enough for reporters to photograph it. 

Next it was ABC’s turn. Last week in 
the Almendares district of Havana two 
U. S. tourists discovered the body of Po- 
liceman Francisco Rafael Cepero with his 
ear cut off, his throat slashed, a bullet in 
his temple. Tied to his right wrist was a 
blue tag inscribed: “The ABC will mete 
out this death to all long-tongued persons.” 
Long-tongued Cepero’s crime had been to 
shout a warning to Chief of Police Major 
Arsenio Ortiz (who got his present job 
after being accused with two others of 44 
political murders in Santiago) when three 
young men were attempting to assassinate 
him. Chief Ortiz chased them up an alley 
in his own car, shot all three. 

The deal now passed to the Porra who 
promptly raided the home of Dr. Cuervo 
Rubio and arrested Angel Alvarez Fer- 
nandez, a student, on suspicion in connec- 
tion with the September murder of Dr. 
Bello. Student Alvarez also “attempted 
to escape,” was shot through the head. 


MEXICO 
“Big Stick” 


Ever since Franklin Delano Roosevelt’s 
election uneasy Mexicans have been re- 
flecting that the last U. S. Democratic 
President sent U. S. Marines to seize Vera- 
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cruz briefly in 1914, sent Brigadier Gen- 
eral John Joseph (“Black Jack”) Pershing 
in 1916 to stalk Bandit Pancho Villa on 
Mexican soil. Last week Mexico City’s 
independent Universal Grafico startled the 
Capital by printing the first Mexican at- 
tack on Democrat Roosevelt. 

Dated from Los Angeles, Calif. and sup- 
posed to contain an authentic low-down 
on the President-elect, this dispatch 
warned Mexicans to beware March 4 be- 
cause: 

“r) Roosevelt owes his election largely 
io Catholics, who will demand that the 
Washington government bring pressure 
on Mexico in any conflict between this 
government and the Church; 

2) Roosevelt’s most powerful political 
supporters include some whose property 
interests in Mexico may cause him to 
exert pressure on this government; 

“3) Roosevelt plans to adopt in respect 
to Latin America the ‘big stick’ policy 
which made Theodore Roosevelt well 
hated below the Rio Grande; 

“4) Armed intervention in Mexico 
would serve the desirable purpose of re- 
ducing unemployment in the United 
States.” 

In Mexican Government circles El Uni- 
versal Grafico’s “warning” was _ pooh- 
poohed, but U, S. residents of Mexico City 
called it significant, a timely echo of pop- 
ular Mexican fears. 

With elaborate courtesy El Nacional, 
official newsorgan of Mexico’s Government 
party, praised President Hoover last week 
for withdrawing the last U. S. Marine 
from Nicaragua (Tre, Jan. 9), diplo- 
matically concluded: ‘Mexico was a spec- 
tator in this complicated story of inter- 
national interests fighting an unequal bat- 
tle. It is not difficult to guess toward 
which side our thoughts were influenced 
by fraternal sentiments.” 

In 1926 Mexico broke off diplomatic 
relations with Nicaragua, had not resumed 
them up to last week, partly because of 
Mexican suspicions that the Nicaraguan 
Government has been a set-up propped by 
U. S. Marines. Now that the props are 
gone, Mexico, according to El Nacional, 
may soon find it possible to recognize the 


100% Nicaraguan Government of newly 
inaugurated Nicaraguan President Dr 


Juan Bautista Sacasa. 

Mourning the 30th President of the 
U. S. last week El Nacional said: “Mr. 
Coolidge was one of the highest repre- 
sentatives of the human race, incorrupti- 
ble, simple and disdainful of money. 

“He was ‘a Republican Saint Peter. 
practicing what he preached.’ . . . Under 
|his] administration Mexico became bet- 
ter understood by the American people. 
He had the good judgment to send us 
Mr. Morrow . who, from the moment 
of his arrival, showed his love for Mexico 
and succeeded in breaking down the bar- 
riers of ice then existing between the sister 
nations. 

“Mr. Coolidge on entering the tomb 
placed himself alongside the great benefac- 
tors of the human race, El Nacional places 
a wreath of everlasting flowers on his 
grave.” 


JAPAN 
China “Spanked” 


In the open, Chinese soldiers proverbi- 
ally run. Cornered, they fight like wild 
tigers, defend every streetcorner and door- 
way, die frothing and screaming defiance. 

Ideal for such fighting is the ancient 
Chinese city of Shanhaikwan, the perfect 
corner. Surrounded by its own 4o-ft. wall 
and backed by China’s Great Wall, Shan- 
haikwan is a 20th Century Thermopylae, 
the gateway defending China proper from 
Manchurian invaders. Last week several 
thousand Chinese soldiers, armed chiefly 
with old-style rifles, were ordered to de- 
fend Shanhaikwan against the simulta- 
neous assaults of Japanese artillery (19 
pieces), Japanese whippet tanks, Japanese 
machine gun crews, Japanese bombing 
planes (seven) and Japanese destroyers 
(two) which fired in high, wide, erratic 
fashion from their anchorage six miles 
away in the Gulf of Liaotung opposite 


PoreT-GENERAL TSAI 
He brandished the 19th Route Army. 


famed Port Arthur. Considered purely as 
butchery, the three-day battle was a little 
classic. 

The Japanese troops were commanded 
by Major Ochiai, sometime military in- 
structor to the troops & officers of China’s 
“Young Marshal” Chang Hsueh-liang, 
the very troops & officers who were de- 
fending Shanhaikwan last week. Less 
than two years ago some of the Chinese 
officers sent popular Major Ochiai a floral 
tribute of chrysanthemums, Japan’s im- 
perial flower. Last week posies were 
forgotten. 

Dog-trotting behind a murderous Jap- 
anese barrage the Imperial troops entered 
Shanhaikwan’s dragon-crested South Gate. 
Firing from cover Chinese riflemen drove 
them back once, twice. Next artillery 
battered breaches in the walls, Japanese 
troops burst through, fought bayonet-to- 
bayonet with desperate Chinese among the 
low mud huts of Shanhaikwan’s narrow, 
winding streets. Hurtling from the sky 





Japanese bombs set the city afire, rained 
death among soldiers and civilians alike. 
Japanese gunners, when they finally got 
the range, concentrated on Shanhaikwan’s 
famed Drum Tower which has sounded 
warnings for centuries, sent it crashing 
down in smoke. 

“Fighting against an enemy possessing 
superior arms,” said General Ho, “we held 
the city through three days and nights. 
. . . That must be considered a redeem- 
ing feature of the situation. . . . There 
may be criticism but my conscience is 
clear.” 

There was no criticism of General Ho 
whose resistance Chinese editors called 
“magnificent,” but at least a hundred 
Chinese War Lords and Generals sent out 
telegrams denouncing Peiping’s “Young 
Marshal” Chang for not having sent more 
troops to Shanhaikwan, proclaimed fer- 
vently their own eagerness to fight Japan. 
Most such proclamations were of course 
mere bluff, but the world listened to Poet- 
General Tsai Ting-kai, famed for the 
glorious resistance of his 19th Route Army 
to Japan’s attack on Shanghai (Time, Feb. 
1). Telegraphed General Tsai, who hap- 
pened to be in British Hongkong 1,600 mi. 
from Shanhaikwan last week: “If Chang 
Hsueh-liang has no intention of resisting 
I will take the 19th Route Army to North 
China!” 

In Nanking the so-called Chinese Gov- 
ernment took no steps to send either the 
heroic 19th or any other Chinese army to 
recapture Shanhaikwan—an_ impossible 
task. ‘Every Chinese should feel happy 
and honored to die like the Shanhaikwan 
heroes,” bleated Nanking’s Daily News. 
“Such bravery and heroism is proof that 
there is hope of a rebirth of the Chinese 
nation and of Chinese glory.” 

If there is such hope it is dim today. 
Year ago, when Japan seized Chinchovw, 
go miles from Shanhaikwan, U. S. Sec- 
retary of State Henry Lewis Stimson 
dashed off note after stern note. Last 
week news of Shanhaikwan’s fall was 
brought to “Woodley,” Mr. Stimson’s 
home, just as he was tendering a reception 
to the diplomatic corps. Over cakes & 
tea Japan’s new fait accompli was dis- 
cussed—but nothing more. 

In Tokyo the Imperial Government 
called Shanhaikwan a “local incident.” As 
the Japanese troops bivouacked there for 
the winter their victory had two obvious 
advantages: 1) If Japan decides to strike 
at Peiping and Tientsin she holds the 
Thermopylae through which her Army 
must pass; 2) if, which is more imme- 
diately likely, Japan decides to seize Jehol 
Province just outside the Great Wall and 
add it to Manchukuo, her puppet state. 
Japanese control of Shanhaikwan will block 
any effective steps which Chinese might 
try to take to protect Jehol. 

In Peiping bland Japanese Charge 
d’Affaires S. Nakayama was asked flatly 
why Japan seized Shanhaikwan. “This 
deplorable frontier clash,” said he in Eng- 
lish, “arose from the long-pent desire of 
our Japanese frontier garrison to see active 
service and to ‘spank,’ if I may so express 
myself, the Chinese troops whom they 
had monotonously faced for 16 months. 
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Ten Best 

Annual list of the ten best pictures of 
the year (1932) compiled by The Film 
Daily from a poll of 368 newspaper 
critics: 

Grand Hotel (MGM) 

The Champ (MGM) 

Arrowsmith (United Artists) 

The Guardsman (MGM) 

Smilin’? Through (MGM) 

Dr. Jekyll & Mr. Hyde (Paramount) 

Emma (MGM) 

A Bill of Divorcement (RKO) 

Back Street (Universal) 

Scarface (United Artists) 
The New Pictures 

Cavalcade (Fox). On New Year’s Eve, 
1899, Robert Marryot (Clive Brook) and 
his wife (Diana Wynyard) are drinking 
a toast to the new century. Below 
stairs their butler, Bridges, is finding 
fault with the parlor-maid, Mrs. Bridges. 























Brook, WynyArD & FAMILY 


“This England, which we love so 
much... .” 


In the nursery, two small Marryots, Ed- 
ward and Joe, are feebly pretending to be 
asleep. A year later, Robert Marryot and 
Bridges are back from the Boer War. 
The children, gobbling cake, watch Queen 
Victoria’s funeral from a balcony. By 
1908, Bridges and his wife have acquired 
apub. Butler Bridges has taken to drink- 
ing up the profits and his small daughter 
Fanny is dancing in the streets. In 1912, 
Edward Marryot and the daughter of his 
mother’s oldest friend are honeymooning, 
on the Titanic. In 1914, Joe Marryot is 
just old enough to get into the War. He 
spends his leaves with Fanny Bridges 
(Ursula Jeans), by this time grown up 
into a cabaret entertainer. He gets killed 
just before the Armistice. On New Year’s 
Eve, 1932, Sir Robert and Lady Marryot 
have the champagne brought up for an- 
other New Year’s toast. Lady Marryot 
Proposes it—‘‘that this England, which 
we love so much, will some day find dig- 
tity, greatness and peace again. 7 

If you have seen the ten best pictures 
of 1932 (see above), you would do well to 


see Cavalcade which is almost certain to 
be near the top of the list for 1933. It 
is an adaptation of a stage production by 
Noel Coward which played in London all 
last winter—an adaptation so ambitiously 
conceived and brilliantly executed that 
it is hard to imagine how the play could 
have been more than a preliminary out- 
line. Cavalcade, which is essentially the 
history of one English family, becomes, by 
implication, a history, almost a definition, 
of England. Against its spacious back- 
ground, the subsidiary stories in Caval- 
cade have a sharp and eloquent perspec- 
tive which Director Frank Lloyd empha- 
sized by using, not the fulsome rhetoric 
with which the cinema usually attempts 
the epic manner, but a sort of cinematic 
shorthand. The significance to England of 
Queen Victoria’s death becomes apparent 
from an incident in the Marryots’ kitchen; 
a shot of a life-preserver—lettered S. S. 
Titanic—ends, with an abrupt full-stop, 
the story of Edward Marryot and his 
bride. Of an adroit British cast which in- 
cludes Herbert Mundin, Beryl Mercer, 
John Warburton, Frank Lawton and four 
child actors, Diana Wynyard gives the 
most noteworthy characterization. 


Men and Jobs (Amkino) differs from 
the run of Russian pictures in the light 
touch with which its director, Alexander 
Macharet, has embellished his small 
chronicle of earnest endeavor by the fore- 
man of a construction gang. This foreman 
(Nicholas Okhlopkov ) is chipper about his 
methods and proud of his efficiency until 
a U. S. engineer arrives to work in the 
same project—the building of a power 
dam which represents the one opened at 
Dnieprostroy last autumn. A rivalry arises 
between the two nen in which the Russian, 
at first thoroughly worsted, struggles to 
catch up. His efforts, less heroic than 
amusing, in one sequence produce the kind 
of comic suspense on which early Harold 
Lloyd pictures were constructed. The me- 


chanic in charge of a steam crane gets 
drunk. The Russian foreman orders him 
out of the cab and climbs in himself. 


With very little knowledge of how the 
contraption will react, he begins to pull 
its levers, manages, by thé skin of his 
teeth, to avoid dropping several tons of 
cement on his underlings. Men and Jobs 
is not, essentially, entertainment, but it is 
a striking and intelligent advertisement 
for the Five-Year Plan. Good shot: the 
Russian foreman making a speech in which 
he tries to explain how, after all, he and 
his workmen have succeeded in beating 
their competitor—because of their “en- 
thusiasm.”’ 


Frisco Jenny (Warner) is a slightly re- 
vised version of two earlier Ruth Chatter- 
ton pictures— Madame X, in which she 
was a Parisian prostitute with a small son, 
and Once a Lady, in which she was a 
Parisian prostitute with a small daughter. 
In Frisco Jenny, Ruth Chatterton lives in 
California and acts as a procuress—first 
to provide bread and mittens for her small 
illegitimate whippersnapper; then, from 
force of habit. While branching out with 
a profitable bootlegging business, Frisco 
Jenny keeps a scrap-book of her son’s do- 


ings. When this scrap-book reveals that 
he is running for district attorney of San 
Francisco at the age of 25, audiences can 
foresee what will follow: a courtroom 
scene in which Jenny is denounced by her 
son (Donald Cook), condemned to be 
hanged. 

Stories of this type hold expansive pos- 
sibilities for romantic tragediennes. Ruth 
Chatterton makes the most of them, par- 
ticularly throughout the carefully built- 
up climax sequence at San Quentin prison, 
in which she bravely refrains from telling 
the district attorney the secret that might 
save her. Typical shot: Frisco Jenny 
watching the 1926 Stanford v, California 
football game in which her son plays for 
Stanford. 


The Mummy (Universal). 3oris 
Karloff, like the late Lon Chaney whose 
niche in the cinema he is trying hard to 
inherit, keeps his pressagent busy estimat- 
ing the amount of time he expends in put- 
ting on make-up. For The Mummy, 
Karlofi’s preparations took eight hours 
He dampened his face, covered it with 
strips of cotton, applied collodion and 
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Borts KARLOFF 
He eyes Chaney’s niche. 


spirit gum, pinned his ears back, covered 
his head with clay, painted himself with 
22 kinds of grease-paint, then wound him- 
self up like a top in bandages which had 
been rotted in acid and roasted. It is a 
pity that these energetic preliminaries pre- 
ceded a horror picture which contains only 
one genuinely hair-raising moment—when 
the words of a charm are accidentally 
spoken by a young archeologist and the 
3,700-year-old corpse of an Egyptian 
priest comes to life in its tomb. 

Thereafter The Mummy is a thoroughly 
unreasonable hocus-pocus in which it de- 
velops that the re-animated mummy is 
enamored of the archeologist’s fiancée 
(Zita Johann) who, in a previous incarna- 
tion, was an Egyptian priestess. To con- 
summate his romance, the mummy tries to 
kill the archeologist’s fiancée, but goes 
about it too deliberately to be successful. 
Typical shot: Karloff and Johann seated 
beside a tubful of hot water in the steam 
of which they discern scenes from their 
life in 1767 B, C. 
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O’Neill into Opera 
(See front cover) 

Twenty times last week a strapping, 
coffee-colored man in a baby-blue wrapper 
went out in front of the curtain of Man- 
hattan’s Metropolitan Opera House to bow 
right & left in a shattering storm of ap- 
plause. Ten times there appeared with 
him a stocky, wavy-haired man in busi- 
ness clothes who stood and looked be- 
wildered. The coffee-colored man was Bar- 
itone Lawrence Tibbett, the bewildered 
one Composer Louis Gruenberg. Because 
Gruenberg had been fascinated by a short, 
stark play of Eugene O’Neill’s called Em- 
peror Jones, because he had hunted O’Neill 
out one midnight in Paris two years ago, 
got permission to set the play to music 
and then proceeded potently to do so, 
New York had witnessed the premiére of 
the most exciting U. S. opera yet written. 
For Baritone Tibbett the moment was a 
career’s fine crown. 

Unlike sexy Strange Interlude and 
Mourning Becomes Electra, Emperor 
Jones contains no love motif. O’Neill’s 
hero was a Negro convict, a_one- 
time Pullman porter, crapshooter, mur- 
derer, who escaped to the West In- 
dies, called himself Emperor, bled his 
native subjects until they turned on 
him, chased him into the jungle and de- 
stroyed him. Two grotesque African gods 
pillared the stage when the Metropolitan 
curtain went up last week and an off- 
stage chorus started shouting “He mus’ 
die.” Brasses blared savagely against a 
rattle of percussives. The first short scene 
made Metropolitan listeners fear that an- 
other opera was about to be given in Eng- 
lish which they could not understand. 
Soprano Pearl Besuner, made up as a 
haggish black woman, was almost unin- 
telligible as she informed Smithers, Jones’s 
cockney factotum, that the natives had 
rebelled, gathered on a distant hill to hatch 
Jones’s death. Tenor Marek Windheim’s 
cockney accent only added to the con- 
fusion. But then Baritone Lawrence Tib- 
bett swaggered on the stage. 

Realistically brown, wearing a baby-blue 
coat, red pants, patent leather boots and 
spurs, Tibbett sat himself insolently on 
a red plush throne, put his feet up on the 
arm, began magnificently to impersonate 
Emperor Jones. In soft, natural Negro 
dialect, perfectly suited to the smooth, 
dark color of his voice, he boasted about 
how he had fooled the natives, telling them 
that only a silver bullet could kill him. 
He boasted about his record back in the 
States where he had killed two men. 
broken jail. Then Smithers told him about 
the savages on the hill. They were mold- 
ing with: voodoo rites a special silver bul- 
let. The far-away sound of tom-toms told 
Jones his game was up. With a panama 
hat on the back of his head, Emperor 
Jones Tibbett, whistling “Swanee River.” 
abandoned his palace, started into the dark 
Caribbean jungle designed by Jo Miel- 
ziner. 

Off-stage the drums beat louder. Strings 
and woodwinds whispered spookily. Jones, 
tired by running, sank to the ground. His 
feet hurt him. He pulled off his 
boots and fanned his toes. His stom- 


ach was empty. He hunted vainly for 
food which he had hidden under a white 
stone against just such a timee Dwarfish 
forms like tree-stumps started moving 
towards him, ha’nts which frightened him 
so that he drew his pearl-handled revolver, 
fired at them. 

Stumbling blindly through the jungle, 
the tired, terrorized savage who had been 
an Emperor fired his second shot at the 
ghost of a Negro porter he had killed with 
a razor in a crap game, his third shot at 
the apparition of a prison-guard he once 
bashed with a shovel, his fourth at an old- 
time auctioneer who he fancied was trying 
to sell him for a slave, his fifth at a hal- 
lucinary figure trying to buy him. All his 
fine clothes gone except his shredded trou- 
sers, he flung himself on his knees and sang 
“Tt’s a-me, it’s a-me, Oh, Lawd, standin’ 
in de need of prayer.” This inserted spir- 
itual, the only conventionally melodic bit 


Composer GRUENBERG 
One midnight in Paris two years ago. . . . 


that Composer Gruenberg used, Tibbett 
sang with sweat gleaming all over his 
brown body. Down people’s spines it sent 
shivers that they did not get later on, even 
when the drums reached their greatest 
crescendo and the chorus, shouting and 
wailing in conflicting keys and rhythms, 
closed in on him. In O’Neill’s play the 
natives kill Jones but in the opera Tibbett 
beat the ground, pawed the air, killed him- 
self with his own silver bullet. 

Long before Tibbett moaned his last 
“Jesus,” people who had come to the per- 
formance apprehensively had forgotten 
their misgivings. Music retards most 
drama. When an operatic Emperor Jones 
was announced many people wondered 
whether Gruenberg would emasculate the 
play with the romantic touch which char- 
acterized his early, prize-winning Hill of 
Dreams, his setting of. John Erskine’s Jack 
and the Beanstalk (Time, Nov. 30; 1931), 
or whether he would submerge it with syn- 
copated dissonances. But doubters were 
as unacquainted with Gruenberg’s theatri- 
cal sense as they were with the man him- 
self—son of a violinist who used to play 





in a Yiddish theatre on Manhattan’s Eag | 


Side; poor because, unlike Deems Taylor 
and many a present-day composer, he yi] 
not do catch-penny work. 

Gruenberg wrote the music for Emperor 
Jones two summers ago in a cheap seaside 
cottage at Old Orchard, Maine, where he 
went around naked until a Salvation Army 


troupe moved in next door and set him | 


tearing his hair with their cornet practice. | 
He wrote a score to emphasize the savage ' 


pace of the O’Neill play. He arranged for 
his characters to speak many of their lines 
to tense orchestral accompaniment, quiet 
except for the recurring drums. The word 


they sang would follow only a vague | 


melodic line. 

Gruenberg planned to have tom-toms in 
the orchestra pit, in the wings, even in the 
auditorium to give the audience the full 
effect of the pursuers closing in on Jones 
He planned to have the Negro chorus hid- 
den at first in the orchestra. Then gradu- 
ally it would emerge with cries of hate 
The Metropolitan’s production fell short 
of Gruenberg’s plans, partly because of 
the stage limitations. Conductor Tullio 
Serafin conducted the orchestra brilliantly 
but there was no room in hic pit for the 
chorus. The painted witch-doctor (Negro 
Hemsley Winfield) had to crawl awk- 
wardly out of the prompter’s box to dance 
the final incantation. Drums were given 
no place in the auditorium. Jo Mielziner’s 
Caribbean jungle was dark but not scary. 

With his superb singing and acting Tib- 
bett made up what the production lacked 
“Well, I guess I a’most holds my lead,” 
Emperor Jones panted in the middle of his 
flight from the ha’nts. If Baritone Tibbett 
is ever pursued by ha’nts—shades of great 
bygone baritones—he and the public knew 
after last week’s performance that he had 
more than held his lead among his con- 
temporaries in his progress towards the 
high place once held by Giuseppe Cam- 
panari, Maurice Renaud, Pasquale Amato, 
Antonio Scotti. Campanari is dead. Re- 
naud and Amato are no longer singing. 
Scotti will give his farewell performance 
next week. 

There remains no baritone of potentially 
historic acclaim save Tibbett who, esser- 
tially practical and intelligent about his 
career, wastes no time worrying about his 
temperament but proceeds methodically, 
laboriously to equip himself for great 
things. He knows that sooner or later he 
will inherit some of Scotti’s réles. He has 
already sung Scarpia in road performances 
of Tosca. He would like to sing Falstafl 
the rdle Scotti was singing that night eight 
years ago when the audience suddenly 
started shouting “Tibbett! Tibbett!” stop- 
ping the show for 20 minutes because it 
liked the young American who sang the 
part of Ford. He would like to sing Boris 
Godounov, particularly since his acting in 
Simone Boccanegra reminded people, nol 
unfavorably, of great Basso Chaliapin’s 

In Simone Boccanegra last autumn Tib- 
bett opened the Manhattan opera season 
(Time, Nov. 28), an honor the Metropoli- 
tan has given to only one other male 
singer, the late great Tenor Caruso. Tenors 
are naturally the heroes of most operas 
just as pitchers are the heroes of ball 
games. Baritones, like catchers, have to 
knock homeruns to be noticed and their 
chances at conspicuous parts come less 
often than a catcher’s turn at bat. Tib- 
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bett’s homerun in Falstaff earned him a 
$1,500 bonus from the Metropolitan man- 
agement and opportunities which, stretch- 
ing out into four distinct musical fields, 
combined to make him the most popularly 
known singer in the U. S. He was given 
increasingly important réles at the Metro- 
politan: Amonasro in Aida, Telramund in 
Lohengrin, Wolfram in Tannhduser, King 
Eadgar in The King’s Henchman, Colonel 
Ibbetson in Peter Ibbetson, Jonny in 
Jonny Spielt Auf, the elder Germont in 
La Traviata, Sheriff Jack Rance in The 
Girl of the Golden West. 

Tibbett’s youthful, unaffected manner 
helped almost as much as his strong, vel- 
vety voice to make him a success in con- 
certs. Scotti, like many another opera 
singer, has to have costumes, footlights, 
makeup, to excite an audience. In concert 
last year Tibbett’s only money-getting 
rival was Pianist Ignace Jan Paderewski. 
Tibbett averaged $3,500 apiece from 55 
concerts. In Winnipeg (217,000 pop.) he 
drew three capacity audiences to the Audi- 
torium within a year, with box-office re- 
ceipts amounting to over $8,000 each time. 
This year his concert engagements have 
swelled to 65, due to his departure into 
two fields unheard of by oldtime singers: 
Last winter he gave 13 Monday night 
broadcasts at $4,000 apiece for Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co.,* sang many popular 
songs. This winter he is doing the same. 
Two years before signing his radio con- 
tract, the longest and most expensive that 
any opera singer has had, he caused some 
of his admirers to shake disapproving 
heads by becoming an out & out romantic 
cinema hero. 

When Tibbett went West to make his 
first picture, The Rogue Song, feature- 
writers in the little world of Hollywood 
rushed hot-foot to ask the big New York 
opera singer where he had come from 
originally, where he had started singing. 
Tibbett startled them somewhat by his 
reply, “Right here.” He was born in 
Bakersfield, Calif. when it was a rip- 
roaring oil-boom town. His father was 
sheriff of Kern County. His Uncle Ed 
kept the leading Bakersfield saloon. 

Sheriff Tibbett was killed by bandits. 
The family moved to Los Angeles and 
when Son Lawrence was a_ scrawny 
grammar-school boy, all ears and legs, he 
was helping support the family, delivering 
newspapers, singing ‘““Goodbye, My Blue- 
bell” at the top of his lungs while he 
pedaled from house to house. His lungs 
were not so strong as they sounded. 
Doctors sent him to live on another uncle’s 
ranch where he learned to be a cowboy. 
Back in Los Angeles at the Manual Arts 
High School (where he was classmate of 
Aviator Jimmy Doolittle), Tibbett started 
studying to be a singer. War came. He 
joined the Navy, four days after his dis- 
tharge married Grace Mackay Smith with 
whom he went to school. 

A year later the ‘Tibbetts had twins but 
no steady means of support. Tibbett 
clerked in a newspaper advertising depart- 
ment, folded Sunday papers, ushered in 
cinemansions, sang in churches, at fu- 
nerals, acted occasionally in the Holly- 
wood Community Theatre, toured briefly 
and disastrously in Tyrone Powers’ Shake- 


ities 

*Companions of Mrs. Tibbett at last week’s 
yoomiére were Mr. & Mrs. Harvey S. Firestone 
Jr. 


spearean company. Tibbett was 25 and the 
twins 2 when in 1922 James G. Warren, 
Los Angeles merchant, loaned him $2,000. 
to go to New York, insured his life as col- 
lateral. Mrs. Tibbett worked in a Los 
Angeles real estate office while Tibbett 
studied with Frank La Forge, sang Sun- 
days at the North Avenue Presbyterian 
Church in New Rochelle. 

Tibbett’s Metropolitan Opera audition 
got him a $60-a-week contract. He made 
his début as Valentine in Faust, learned 
the rdéle in two days without knowing a 
word of French. Just another baritone, 
critics thought, with a better voice than 
most but no experience. He muddled his 
entrances and exits. His elbows stuck out. 
His small, turned-up nose was not much to 
‘look at. He got the chance to sing Ford in 
Falstaff only because Baritone Vincente 
Ballester was sick. When the audience 
started shouting for him Tibbett was up- 
stairs in his dressing-room removing his 
make-up, unaware of the demonstration 
sweeping the house. 

Since then Tibbett has behaved as mod- 
estly as any good Alger hero. He has a 
new wife, the former Mrs. Jennie Marston 
Burgard,* a home in Hollywood’s fash- 
ionable Beverly Hills, a Lincoln car which 
he drives like mad. But Tibbett has cul- 
tivated no lofty conceits, no tempera- 
mental whimsies. He refused the private 
dining room which Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
gave him in Hollywood. He still thinks, 
and says, that singing is “just about the 
best fun that the human animal can have.” 
He will still burst into song on the street 
or in restaurants, and he is not too proud 
to sing “Casey Jones” or “Frankie and 
Johnny.” 
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Viennese Schlagobers 


In Vienna it is the custom for children 
confirmed at St. Stephen’s Cathedral to 
be taken afterwards for a drive through 
the Prater, then to a pastry-shop where 
they are allowed to eat their fill of schlag- 
obers (whipped cream). Decade ago 
schlagobers inspired homey Frau Richard 
Strauss to write a ballet scenario. Herr 
Richard lathered it with music prodi- 
giously orchestrated, conducted it at the 
Vienna Staatsoper to celebrate his 6oth 
birthday. In the ballet, pralines, marzi- 
pans and gingerbread men dance in a 
pastry-shop kitchen. Whipped-cream bal- 
lerinas waltz out of a giant bowl. An over- 
stuffed little boy has a nightmare which 
serves to bring chocolate creams and knall- 
bonbons on the stage, more pralines, more 
schlagobers. 

Last week Strauss’s Schlagobers had its 
U. S. premiére in a concert suite conducted 
by Bruno Walter with the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony. Most critics pounced 
on it as asinine stuff well-named. They 
remarked, not for the first time, that the 
genius who wrote Elektra and Rosen- 
kavalier, Till Eulenspiegel and Don Juan, 
had petered out. Strauss’s amazing orches- 
trations are taken so much for granted 
that no one thought to comment on the 
fact that the worst of Strauss is better 
than the best of most present-day com- 
posers. 


*Daughter of retired banker Edgar L. Marston 
of Manhattan. She was married twice before, 
to Robert J. Adams, son of the chewing-gum 
tycoon, and to John Clark Burgard of San Fran- 
cisco. 
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Heavyweights 

Because their two previous fights had 
been peculiarly uneventful, the crowd in 
Madison Square Garden for last week's 
bout between Heavyweight Contenders 
Ernie Schaaf and Stanley Poreda was one 
of the smallest of the year. The fight was 
one of the most exciting. Poreda, a hand- 
some, over-confident Pole, came out en- 
thusiastically for the first round. He out- 
boxed Schaaf and continued to outbox him 
in the second until, when the round was 
more than half over, Schaaf landed the 
blow that really settled the fight. This 
was a short right uppercut which caught 
Poreda squarely on the jaw, landed him on 
the ring floor so suddenly that he forgot to 
stay down for a count of nine. 

Poreda, wobbling badly, was floored 
again just before the bell but had sense 
enough to box his way through the third 
round. In the fourth Schaaf’s huge right 
fist, hard and heavy as a stone, dropped 
him again. By the time the fifth round 
was over, the Pole was clearly ready for 
a knockout. Ready to supply it, Schaaf 
rushed out of his corner in the sixth, bat- 
tered Poreda’s head with left hooks, then 
landed one more smashing right. This 
time Poreda stayed down for nine full sec- 
onds. When he lurched up, still stubborn 
enough to be smashed once more, Referee 
Arthur Donovan stepped in front of him, 
awarded the fight to Schaaf. 


The Schaaf v. Poreda fight, first of an 
“elimination” tournament conducted by 
Madison Square Garden to find a suitable 
opponent for Champion Jack Sharkey in 
June, served further to complicate the 
situation which currently exists among 
U. S. heavyweight pugilists. It might 
have helped clear things up except for the 
fact that one of Schaaf’s two managers is 
Champion Jack Sharkey and the other is 
Champion Sharkey’s manager, fat Johnny 
Buckley. Next bout on the Schaaf _ pro- 
gram would properly be against huge 
Primo Carnera with the winner to meet 
Sharkey for the title. This prospect 
seemed drab because 1) Sharkey has al- 
ready beaten Carnera, 2) it would seem 
improper for Schaaf to fight his own co- 
manager. As a preliminary step toward 
straightening out the difficulty, Manager 
Buckley last week agreed to cancel his 
contract with Schaaf. 





Reconciliation 

Last September, West Point and Annap- 
olis agreed to disagree about football eli- 
gibility rules, scheduled a game for 1932. 
Equally unexpected last week was the 
news of another football reconciliation— 
between Princeton and Harvard, whose 
falling out in 1926 followed a game that 
Harvard thought was too rough, and a 
particularly rude issue of the Harvard 
Lampoon. Athletic Directors William J. 
Bingham of Harvard and Thurston J. 
Davies of Princeton issued a terse joint 
statement: “Arrangements have been com- 
pleted for two football games between 
Harvard and Princeton, the first to be 
played in Cambridge on Nov. 3, 1934, the 
second in Princeton, on Nov. 9, 1935.” 
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Bread & Circuses 

Roman Emperors kept their people 
happy with bread and circuses. A lot of 
bread is being given away nowadays and 
John D. Rockefeller Jr. gives a generous 
share. But in a republic the citizens pick 
their own circuses, pay to get in. Last 
week came evidence that Mr. Rockefeller 
had missed a big guess at what would 
amuse people nowadays. Radio-Keith- 
Orpheum Corp. announced abruptly last 
week the end of monster Radio City 
Music Hall, in Manhattan’s Rockefeller 
Center, as a variety house. 

People in show business were surprised, 
but only because the end had come so 
quickly, less than three weeks after the 
opening (Time, Jan. 2). Henceforth, 
said R-K-O, the world’s largest theatre 
(6,200 seats), would present films and 
stage entertainment of the orthodox 
cinemansion type.* Prophetically, the first 
picture scheduled was The Bitter Tea of 
General Yen. As soon as Rockefeller Cen- 
ter’s huge (3.700-seat) R-K-O Roxy Thea- 
tre, down the street from the Music Hall, 
finishes running its current film, it will be 
closed. Undaunted, R-K-O promised fu- 
ture spectacles there “such as Broadway 
never saw before’—in other words, the 
sort of thing that was supposed to have 
been staged in the Music Hall. 

Entertainment businessmen wondered 
why and how John Davison Rockefeller 
Jr. got into the spectacle business. 

When the Music Hall opened with four 
hours of the most elephantine and pedes- 
trian of vaudevillian showmanship, most 
Manhattan critics, reluctant to lambaste 
such an enormous and financially precari- 
ous enterprise, confined their reviews to 
a catalog of the theatre’s mechanical in- 
genuities and the roster of talent pre- 
sented. But square-minded Pundit Walter 
Lippmann of the Herald Tribune wrote: 
“For such a theatre it would be necessary 
to create some radically new kind of spec- 
tacle. . . . [The entrepreneurs] were like 
men who had built the Leviathan and were 
trying to use it as a ferry boat to Staten 
Island, who had built a great pedestal to 
sustain a peanut. ... Among rational 
men such a theatre might be built because 
there was a great art that required such a 
theatre. But here the theatre has been 
built first, and for years to come the 
question will be what in thunder to do 
with it.” 

One school of thought gave Realtor 
Rockefeller more credit for foresight than 
did Pundit Lippmann. It was pointed out 
that the Music Hall—conceived in 1929 
and erected at Depression prices for some 
$5,000,000—cost $2,000,000 less than the 
older, smaller Roxy Theatre on Seventh 
Avenue, world’s second largest. It was 
argued that the selection of Samuel Lionel 
(“Roxy”) Rothafel, onetime Marine, for 
the Music Hall’s first director was logical. 
Roxy had conceived the Roxy Theatre 
super-show as a gaudy decoration for film 
bills, the nearest thing to a spectacle that 
Tycoon Rockefeller and his advisers knew 


*Among those thrown out of work by the 


Music Hall’s switch from variety to films was 
Stage Designer Robert Edmond Jones, who ten- 
dered his resignation. 


of. But, said Rockefeller sympathizers, 
Realtor Rockefeller was building for the 
future. If & when someone came along 
with a super-super-show, he would have 
the place to put it on. 

Fact remained that even if the public 
had packed all the seats of the Music Hall 
twice daily, the margin of profit, after 
taking out Roxy’s $100,000 weekly over- 
head, would have been extremely small. 
Showmen recalled the old Hippodrome, last 
seat of spectacles. There one used to be 
able to witness such theatrical colossi as 
herds of performing elephants, tanks full 
of mermaidens, the siege of Port Arthur, 
the capture of Veracruz. Public apathy 

















Acme 
JouNn D. ROCKEFELLER Jr. 
The peanut was taken off his pedestal. 


landed the spectacular old Hippodrome on 
the rocks in 1929. As holder of one of the 
largest individual stakes in the U. S. en- 
tertainment business, Mr. Rockefeller 
must have known about that. 

This week at Williamsburg, Va., whose 
Colonial charm the Rockefeller family has 
been busy restoring, opened another 
Rockefeller-built R-K-O film theatre seat- 
ing 560 patrons. This property is a very 
tiny drop indeed in Mr. Rockefeller’s 
bucket of show business holdings. Re- 
cently the Rockefellers acquired 100,000 
shares of R-K-O securities “as a result 
of rental adjustments” at Radio City. Mr. 
Rockefeller is also the handle on a whip 
whose popper is another entertainment 
chain. He is reputed one of the largest 
stockholders in Chase National Bank. 
Chase National is the banking sponsor of 
General Theatres Equipment Corp. (in 
receivership), which controls Fox Film 
Corp. with which is affiliated Film Se- 
curities Corp. which controls Loew’s Inc. 
Os 


New Plays in Manhattan 


Girls in Uniform (by Christa Winsloe; 
Sidney Phillips, producer). First it was a 
novel, then a play, then a film. Now Play- 
wright Winsloe’s Maedchen in Uniform 
is to be seen in a translated version of its 








second phase, not nearly so satisfactory J 
as its third. Without cinematic evidence 
of the many little rigors in the Prussian 
school for officers’ daughters to which 
Manuela is sent, Manuela’s adolescent 
tortures lack credibility. The best the 7 
play can do is to show a score of sub 7 
missive young girls marching under the 
iron eye of limping Headmistress von Nor. 
deck; to state that their food and heat 
are to be curtailed (although the young 7 
ladies on the stage seem plump and warm © 
enough); to picture them tucked into a 
dormitory full of little white beds which 
would have very little terror for U. §. 
boarding school girls. 

The original idea behind Girls in Uni. § 
form calls for atmospheric rather than | 
dramatic presentation. The simple story: 
Manuela discovers happiness in_ her | 
scholastic exile until she finds that her 
devotion to her teacher is regarded as a 
far more heinous infraction of the rules 
than passing notes. Possibly because most 
of them did not understand German, U. §. 
filmgoers were struck by the shy fragility 
of this relationship. The sense of grey 
imprisonment, so successfully captured on 
the screen, is almost entirely lost on the 
stage. As if to atone for lack of con- 
vincing atmosphere, those responsible for 
Girls in Uniform have made the entente 
between Manuela and the teacher un- 
wholesomely explicit—a doubtful benefit. 
And to cap that, Manuela of the play 
actually manages to destroy herself in- 
stead of making an abortive stab at it. 
Point of the cinema was that the frus- 
trated little girl did mot escape from the 
school, an institution not intended to be 
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merely the scene of juvenile tantrums but AR « 
something far more organic, the inflexi- delig 
bility of life itself. ashore 1 
Acting honors of Girls in Uniform go to Westwat 
Florence Williams (Manuela), a young Only Gr 
woman of sparse theatrical experience, ean 
discovered in R. H. Macy’s department cursions 
store. Cool, clean Rose Hobart (last seen 
in IJ Loved You Wednesday) as the be- Giawe fr 
loved teacher tries desperately to apply you are | 
astringent to a situation which often comes cation p: 
uncomfortably and needlessly close to you to 
abnormality. Fuerza, a 
. ; fal bul 
Saint Wench (by John Colton; Helen alightnit 
Menken, producer). Playwright John spenda ¢ 
Colton is the man who wrote The You'vep 
Shanghai Gesture, co-dramatized a Wil- other eq 
liam Somerset Maugham story into Rain. Fares : 
Helen Menken of the thin face and beech- private b 
leaf hair accomplished emotional successes The ps 
in Seventh Heaven, The Infinite Shoe- even thr 
black, The Captive. It is to be recorded from $1 
with reluctance that Mr. Colton’s Saint sailing s 


Wench, acted in and managed by Miss ] 
Menken, is an unconscionable bore, 4 Complet 
pitiably uninspired piece of stagecraft. tour cos 

The play deals with “some intimate and 
hitherto unchronicled chapters in the early 
life of Saint Mara of Trabia,” a Croatian 
woman whose name appears on no church 
calendar. As the saint, Actress Menken is 
compelled to choose between a life with a 
robber called Kristan the Wolf or with a 
secular gentleman named Josef. The secu- 
lar gentleman wins out, and toward the 
close of the play one sees Saint Mara 
working miracles upon “a man with 4 
twisted foot,” “a man with a curved spine” 
and “a boy with devils”—the latter being ~r 
Ethel Barrymore’s boy John Drew Colt. 
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vauill Only Grace Line gives you so varied an itin- 
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pees: liners to carry you. Typical of Grace shore ex- 
rument cursions is 
* ~ Your visitin Havana Liners), including steamer to California and 
— where from morning until well into the night — rail ticket home, or vice versa. Same rate ap- 
apply you are free to enjoy as you wish this gay va- plies to complete rail-water round trip from 
comes cation paradise. A conducted tour will take inland points. Fortnightly sailings from New 
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R Koi Panama Canal 


March 4. New Santa Paula from San Francisco 
Feb. 3 (maiden voyage) or new Santa Rosa 
Feb. 17. Consult your travel agent or Grace 
Line: New York: 10 Hanover Square; San 
Francisco: 2 Pine Street; Chicago: 230 N. 
Michigan Avenue; Los Angeles: 548 So. 


Spring Street; Seattle: 1303 4th Ave.; also 
Boston, Victoria, B. C. 





First American ships having all outside 
staterooms with private baths. A// accom- 
modations First Class—from spacious Single 
Rooms to lavish Apartment Suites. Controlled 
ventilation and temperature. Charming, in- 
timate Club and smart orchestra. Dining Hall 


with roll-back dome. Sports Deck; largest 
outdoor tiled pool on any American ship. 










GRACE LINE T™-8 


10 Hanover Sq., N.Y., or 2 Pine St., San Francisco 








Gentlemen: Please send me full information about 
your new liners, sailing dates and itinerary. 


Name- 











Address— 
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GREATEST PROCESSION OF VALUE 
IN GENERAL MOTORS HISTOR] i 


GENERA 





This year, of all years, look to General Motors for outstanding 
values. For Chevrolet, Pontiac, Oldsmobile, Buick, La Salle and 
Cadillac, each now presents striking new models. Examine these 
new cars and you will find—given in fuller measure and expressed 
with finer artistry—all the excellent qualities for which General 
Motors cars are known. And in addition, you will discover many 
new features ; notably Bodies by Fisher styled in an entirely new 
and modern manner, with that most important contribution to 
greater comfort and safety—the new Fisher No-Draft Ventilation, 
individually-controlled. .. . These, and many other improvements, 
characterize the entire line, from Chevrolet to Cadillac—all backed 


by the safeguarding tests of the General Motors Research 
Laboratories and by long and thorough trial upon the Proving 
Ground. All are manufactured to standards which make no com- 
promise for the sake of the low prices which prevail. In brief, 
General Motors has brought about the mostimpressive advances, 
in every price group, that it has ever yet achieved. A visit to any 


salesroom where these cars are shown will prove to you that 
this year brings the greatest values in General Motors history. 
* e 


The GMAC convenient time payment plan is available on all 
General Motors products sold to the public 
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Ever work into the wee, small hours? Find that smoking 
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WHY NOT MAJOR IN SPUDS?. . Been leaning on Spuds in the stiff smoking gpl 


tests? And coming through mouth-happy? Why not major in Spuds— Wings, or 


. excep 
as so many others are doing—and smoke them always! Full, fragrant pad 
tobacco flavor and that cool, clean taste .. . mouth-happiness! outer gar 
The Axton-Fisher Tobacco Company, Inc., Louisville, Ky. Dr. C 
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“Names make news.” Last week these 


names.made this news: 


Arriving in Manila, Mrs. Edith Kermit 
Carow Roosevelt, 71, nodded when her 
son Governor General Theodore 
Roosevelt asked: “Do you remember 
when father said he would rather be 
Governor General of the Philippines than 
Vice President?” 





i 


In Madrid, because he kicked a police- 
man who intervened when he and his 
pugnacious brother Miguel were quarrel- 
ing with taxi drivers, Fernando Primo 
de Rivera, son of Spain’s late Dictator 
Miguel Primo de Rivera, was sentenced 
to three years, four months, eight days in 
prison. 

ee 

Volume X of the Dictionary of Ameri- 
can Biography was published, running 
from J to L, beginning with Soldier Wil- 
liam Jasper, who recovered and re- 
mounted the shot-down flag in the face of 
a British bombardment at Fort Sullivan 
(now Fort Moultrie) in 1776. It ends with 
Thomas Oliver Larkin, last U. S. con- 
sul at Monterey, capital of Mexican Cali- 
fornia. Between are 674.giants and lesser 
mortals who made U. S. history. Chief 
giant: Thomas Jefferson, allotted 37 col- 
umns. Others: John Jay, John Paul Jones, 
Robert Marion LaFollette. 

There are 77 Johnsons (and Johnstons), 

62 Joneses. Newton -Diehl Baker con- 
tributes the sketch of his fellow-townsman 
Tom Loftin Johnson, capitalist (street 
railways), who was converted to the single 
tax by Henry George and became Cleve- 
land’s foremost Mayor (1901-09), George 
Jones, co-founder of the New York 
Times in 1851, is distinguished among 
Joneses and newspaper publishers by rea- 
son of having refused an offer of $5,000.,- 
000 to abandon his crusade against Tam- 
many Boss William Marcy Tweed. 
_In 1696 Captain William Kidd sailed 
from New York to fight pirates off Mada- 
gascar, became one himself. Sentenced 
to death in London, he exclaimed: “My 
Lord, it is a very hard sentence. For my 
part 1 am the innocentest person of them 
all... .” First the rope, then the gallows 
broke during his execution. He was hanged 
to a tree. 

Actor Joseph (“Joe”) Jefferson (Rip 
Van Winkle) began his career at the age 
o! 4 when he was-dumped out of a bag 
on a Washington stage to do a blackface 
song & dance. 

Boston’s Dr. John Jeffries, with Jean- 
Pierre Francois Blanchard in 1785, was 
ltst to cross the English Channel in a 
balloon. Struggling to keep the bag aloft, 
they cast out successively sand _ ballast, 
Wings, ornaments, all scientific apparatus 
‘except the barometer), biscuits, apples, 
oars, moulinet, anchors, cords, finally their 
outer garments. 


Dr. Charles Knowlton, Massachusetts 
physician and philosopher, was fined and 
Imprisoned for publishing in 1832 Fruits 
0f Philosophy; or, the Private Companion 
of Young Married People, a discussion of 


birth control. Dr. Leslie E. Keeley 


made over $1,000,000 in ten years out of 
his cure for alcoholism and drug addiction, 
which he said consisted of injections 
chiefly of double chloride of gold. In 1895 
he claimed 250,000 cures, could point with 
pride to 359 chapters of the Keeley 


League, composed of 30,000 male re- 
formed drunkards, female temperance 
workers. 


Michael J. Kelly was a big, shambling, 
jovial Irish baseballer who played with 
Cincinnati, the Chicago ‘““White Stockings” 
and Boston from 1879 to 1893. Awkward 
on the field, he was smart and nervy 
enough to become one of the best players 
of his time. He was almost uncatchable on 
the bases, became celebrated in the song 
“Slide, Kelly, Slide.” In a Boston hospital, 
fatally ill of pneumonia, he slipped off a 
stretcher. Cried Kelly: “This is my last 
slide.” 





Said Mrs. John Masefield, in New 
York, of her crossing aboard the S. S. 


a: iat Nina a 





LAUREATE MASEFIELD 


A cold bath doesn’t always work. 


Mauretania with her famed husband, Poet 
Laureate of England and of the sea: “It 
was too uppy-downy, and Mr. Masefield 
was ill.” Poet Masefield’s preventive: “A 
cold salt water bath before each meal. It 
doesn’t always work, though.” 


General Francesco de Pinedo, Italy’s 
onetime Chief of Staff for Aviation and 
round-the-world flyer. announced in Man- 
hattan that he is thinking of raising pota- 
toes in China. Said he: “There are 400.- 
000,000 people in China and if every 
Chinese eats one potato a day that would 
be 40,000,000 kilos a day. That’s a lot of 
potatoes.” 


——— —— 


In Chicago, Vincent Bendix, automo- 
tive and aviation accessories man. sold 
the famed, ugly, reddish-brown Potter 
Palmer ‘‘castle’”’ on Lake Shore Drive to 
a speculative syndicate. Still owned by 
Potter Palmer Jr. are the mansion’s 
famed murals. 


| 
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uest Cruises 


TO THE 


WEST INDIES 
and CARIBBEAN 


© CHOOSE from a famous 
group of spotless liners, led by 

six magnificent new ships... to 
voyage with 
more-than- 


enjoy an intimate 
highly personalized, 
merely-courteous service . . . to 


enjoy, besides, the most modern 
shipboard facilities with deck 
sporis, dancing, outdoor swim- 
ming pool and a delicious “table” 

that’s what it means to join a 
Guest Cruise of the Great White 
Fleet! It's the smart way to see the 
real American Tropics—on a 
vessel built for the tropics with 
ALL OUTSIDE ROOMS and the 


newest type mechanical ventila- 
tion for tropical comfort. 


FROM NEW YORK—A wide selection 
of cruises of 10 to 18 days or more—vari- 
ously to HAVANA, JAMAICA, PANA- 
MA, COLOMBIA, COSTA RICA, GUA- 
TEMALA, HONDURAS. — Rates vary from 
$125 to $195 min. depending upon cruise 
selected. Sailings Thursdays and Saturdays. 


FROM NEW ORLEANS—Cruises of 9 or 
16 days or more variously to HAVANA, 
GUATEMALA, HONDURAS, PANAMA 
Rates start at $97.50 minimum. Sailings 
Wednesdays and Saturdays. 


: “4 
N oO pas sports required, 


“JF TO AND FROM CALIFORNIA—New 


York to California $200 up; New Orleans 
to California, $200 up Rates include 
maintenance at Isthmus between ship con- 
nections. Similar rates Eastbound. $300 
round trip, return ship or rail 


Optional shore excursions at all ports. 


UNITED FRUIT 
COMPANY 


Pier 3, North River or 332 Fifth Ave., New 
York or any Authorized Tourist Agency 
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It's this man’s 
job to be 


CRANKY 








—so that you will 
never have to be! 


He looks like any other guest, but he’s 
twice as critical. That’s his job... 
keeping our employees on their toes 
so that there may be no let-down from 
the high standards of our service. 
Today may find him checking up on 
bellboys or chambermaids. Tomorrow 
he may time the speed of room- 
service or make a “courtesy test” of 
our desk clerks. 
Hitz Direction means constant self 
- criticism—the only certain way of 
eliminating Guest Criticism. You'll 
enjoy every minute of your stay at one 
of these great hotels. Stop at a Hitz 
Directed Hotel the next time you’re in 
New York, Detroit or Dayton. 


ad > > 


Hotels under direction of 


RALPH HITZ 


@ In New York 


HOTEL NEW YORKER 


34th Street at Eighth Avenue 
2500 Rooms, $3.50 up 


@ In New York 
THE LEXINGTON 


Lexington Avenue at 48th Street 
805 Rooms, $3.00 up 


@ In Detroit 
THE BOOK-CADILLAC 
1200 Rooms, $3.00 up 

@ In Dayton 
THE VAN CLEVE 


300 Rooms, $2.50 up 





| everybody! 


AERONAUTICS 





Miami Races 


The All-American Air Races at Miami 
are never as important to aeronautics as 
they are to Miami. Designers do not build 
special racing planes for the Miami meet 
as they do for the National Air Races in 
September. Speed records are rarely 
jeopardized. But there is a high degree 
of sociability and everyone has a pleas- 
ant time. 

The fifth annual races, run off last week 


| at Miami Municipal Airport, had been 


threatened by Depression. Prize money 


was reduced, few cups were donated. There 


| was no free gasoline for contestants. The 
| show needed an angel. Up stepped bristle- 


bearded Henry Latham Doherty, utility 
tycoon who lately bought swank Miami 
hotels and beach clubs. Alert to the pro- 
motion value of the meet he posted $2,500 
and a cup for an amateur pilot’s race from 
Daytona Beach to Miami, at the end of a 
pilgrimage sponsored by the U. S. Amateur 
Air Pilots’ Association. Also he invited the 


| contestants to be his guests for five days. 
| Consequently, 87 planes entered the ama- 


teur cruise to Florida. (Last year there 
were 22.) Of the 87 entrants, 53 turned 
up at the meet on opening day; 25 more, 
delayed by weather, straggled in during the 
next two days. Winner of the trophy and 
$1,000 first prize was J. Heron Crossman 
III of Wilmington, N. C, 


The races proper were entertaining but 
not remarkable. Fastest time was 205 
m.p.h., scored in a free-for-all by spindly, 
one-eyed “Jimmy” Wedell whose Wedell- 


| Williams speedsters hold transcontinental 


records in both directions. In stiff compe- 
tition 205 m.p.h. would hardly place in 
a qualifying heat. 

Fattest prize of the meet, the Col. E. H. 
R. Green “$6,500 trophy” plus $300 cash 
for planes of 125 h. p. or less, was won by 
Roy Liggett of Wichita. In a tiny red 
Cessna with clipped wings and retractable 
landing gear he easily led the field around 


| the triangular course at 194 m.p.h. The 


Curtiss Trophy, for planes of 500 to 800 
cu. in. piston displacement, went also to 
a Cessna flown by Alton B. Sherman of 
Hyannis, Mass. 

The meet was happily free of fatalities, 
but at one point the shocked audience 
thought it was about to witness one. A 
half-dozen Marine planes came scream- 
ing down upon the field in a formation 
dive. All pulled out of it except one, pi- 
loted by Lieut. Glenn M. Britt, which 
continued to shoot earthward at 300 
m.p.h. About 250 ft. above the ground 
Lieut. Britt jumped clear, pulled his rip- 
cord. His ’chute barely billowed open 
before he struck the ground, just after his 
plane crashed in front of the grandstand. 
Lieut. Britt picked himself up, hurried to 
a microphone, greeted the crowd: “Hello, 
I’m not hurt, thank you.” 

A spectacular feature of the meet was 
the visit of the U. S. S. Akron. Visitors 
discovered that every road from which 
they could catch even a distant glimpse 


| of the moored ship led also to the airport, 


that those roads were blocked by Miami 
policemen selling tickets to the meet. Be- 
fore departing for Cuba the Akron hovered 


over the airport, launched her five plane; | 


which engaged in a mock fight and then, 
one by one, returned to be taken back into 
the belly of the mother ship. 





Cockburn-Lange Controversy 


Familiar to U. S. aviation enthusiasts | 
is the collection of aerial warfare photo- 


graphs exhibited the past three years bya 
Mrs. Gladys Cockburn-Lange, reputedly 
the remarried widow of a British Royal 
Flying Corps officer shot down in France 
The pictures, some 60 in all, are amazing 
views of British and German planes in 
close combat. A few show such spectacu- 
lar views as two planes colliding in mid- 
air; a German pilot falling from his flam- 
ing plane; most extraordinary of all, a 
British plane losing its wings as its pilot 
looped in exuberance over a victory. 

According to Mrs. Cockburn-Lange the 
pictures were taken by her late husband 
with a camera mounted in the cockpit of 
his plane and operated by a shutter at- 
tached to the machine-gun trigger. She 
has refused to tell her husband’s name be- 
cause, she says, his superior officer is still 
in the R. F. C. and might be punished for 
permitting the pictures to be taken 
against army regulations. 

Two years ago Sportsman Pilot began 
publishing a series of the prints, dropped 
them when the editors suspected their 
4uthenticity. Last autumn Mrs. Cockburn- 
Lange sold a set to Jilustrated London 
News which printed striking full-page re- 
productions for several weeks. Thus pub- 
licized for the first time among British air- 
men, the Cockburn-Lange pictures aroused 
a controversy over their legitimacy finally 
aired in the issue of The Aeroplane which 
reached the U. S. last week. 

In a four-page discussion, long-winded 
Editor Charles Grey Grey of The Aero- 
plane reviewed the arguments, appealed to 
Mrs. Cockburn-Lange to submit the nega- 
tives to experts. He answered her reason 
for secrecy by noting that Sir Philip Sas- 
soon, Under-Secretary for Air, had an- 
nounced in the House of Commons that 
“the Air Ministry did not consider any 
disciplinary action would be called for” by 
disclosure of the photographer’s identity 

Arguments summarized by Editor Grey 
@ No British pilot is known to have made 
enough patrol flights to account for s0 
many pictures. The 60 perfect pictures 
were said to be the fruit of “several hun- 
dred” exposures. The photographer, un- 
able to reload his camera in the air, could 
make only one exposure per flight. 

@ No pilot has been heard from who saw 
so many astonishing sights in the air as 
this man’s camera, pointed at random, 
caught perfectly. (The camera was sup- 
posed to be pointing not always parallel to 
the machine gun; sometimes toward the 
side or rear.) 

@. The shutter was said to be operated by 
the first pull of the gun trigger. In nor- 
mal combat practice a pilot would fire 4 
burst from his gun to make sure it was 
in working order long before approaching 
as close to an enemy plane as the pictures 
indicated. 

@ If any pilot took pictures consistently 
with a 5”x4” camera of 16 in. focal length 
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‘ struction 
te! Announces Half-Ton 6-Cylinder Model |r 
ea Franciy 
“ to Sell at $360 a 
7 
/ 


he for 113-inch wheelbase chassis 
on| f.o.b. factory (tax extra). Every 
type of body available to meet 


every requirement. 





chassis f.0.b. factory (tax extra) 


Rated Capacity: 1/2-ton. 

Wheelbase: 113 inches. 

Engine: 6-cylinder, L-head type, 3-5/16- 
inch bore x 4-1/8-inch stroke. Develops 
70 horsepower. Exhaust valve seat in- 
serts. Full pressure lubrication. Down- 
draft carburetion. Air cleaner. 

Clutch: 9-inch single plate, with built-in 
vibration damper. 

Rear Axle: Spiral-bevel gear type. Hotch- 
kiss type final drive. Chrome- molybde- 
num axle shafts, pressed steel housing. 
Tapered-roller differential and axle- 
shaft bearings. 

Brakes: 4-wheel mechanical, 2-shoe type, 
self-energizing, internal-expanding and 
cable-controlled. 

Springs: Semi-elliptic. All leaves of chrome- 
vanadium steel. Self-adjusting spring 
shackles. 

Wire wheels: 40-spoke, 18-inch with 5.25- 
18 balloon tires. 

Standard equipment includes trumpet horn, 
spare wire wheel, fender well tire carri- 
er, front and rear fenders, and full-length 
running boards. All instruments attract- 
ively grouped in panel on dash. 
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HOUSANDS of truck users have 

long looked for a half-ton model 
from International Harvester. They 
have missed International quality 
in the low-priced field. 

For it is on quality that Interna- 
ticnal Harvester built its outstand- 
ing success. Because of quality it 
has steadily increased its leadership 
among full-line truck manufactur- 
ers, greatly improving its relative 
position during the recent difficult 
years. It has established this record 
on chassis prices never lower than 
$600 and rarging up to more than 
$6,000. High reputation, dependable 

verformance, and unfailing service 
co brought new International 
buyers in increasing thousands. 

Now new conditions have given 
us our opportunity. Today Interna- 


tional provides another product of 
high quality in the new Interna- 
tional Half-Ton Model D-1. 

This new truck is being built 
according to International specifi- 
cations in one of the finest plants 
in the automotive industry. The 
truck has already been put into pro- 
duction and the savings of an an- 
ticipated large volume are being 
passed on to truck users. 

This new 6-cylinder truck at its 
unprecedented low International 
price takes with it every guarantee 
that every International Truck car- 
ries. It is safeguarded by the same 
nation-wide service. 

You are cordially invited to 
visit any International Branch or 
dealer and see this new half-ton 
International. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 S. Michigan Ave. 


OF AMERICA 
(INCORPORATED) 


Chicago, Illinois 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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DOUBLE — 
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DoesShavingSeem 
A Bother? 


Your blades are to blame. 
Get real shaving comfort 
with a Segal Processed 
Blade, ground by an exclu- 
sive method. Removes stubborn 
beards or soft fuzz with equal ease/ Don’t irritate your 
face or temper. Use a Segal processedidouble edge blade 


in the convenient Segal One Piecé or and don’t 
suffer shaving trouble one day Jonget. 


Special Offer — If your degler fannot supply. you, 

we will send you a SeER WEEE i PIECE RAZOR 

with 10 SEGAL SUPER-K BLADES for $1.00 

postpaid—on a money-back-if-got-satisfied guarantee. 

Segal Super-Keen Bladeés pay 5 for 38c, 10 for 75c 

Segal Safety Razor Corp//270D B’dway, New York 
Makers of the famous SEGALOCKS 


Ss E G. iL ONE PIECE 


AL. RAZOR 


“The WORLD'S FINEST’’—MEN EVERYWHERE SAY 



































$ 


To” jj ; 

Califomla 
One way from Chicago in coaches 
and chair cars. Proportionately low fares 
from St. Louis, Kansas City, Minneapolis- 
St. Paul, and many 
intermediate points. 
Same fares returning. 











Limit€D 


People of affairs prefer this 
fine train because of its 
unique comforts, fine food, superior 
service, Air-conditioned dining cars. 
Bath, barber, maid, manicure and 
valet. Same excellent service on the 


San Francisco Overland Limited. 


: W. S. Basinger, Pass’r Traf. Mer. 1 
a Room 350, Union Pacific Railroad ft 
| Omaha, Nebr. ' 
g Please send me information about fares to ; 
& e 
| NES Bee eae bal se sean aaa Skene: ' 
: En a ee r 
ff. . sae ee : 


UNION PACIFIC 


| Coast. 





(such as this camera was supposed to be) 
he could hardly keep it a secret from the 
entire R. F. C. 

Some critics opine that several of the 
pictures are genuine, that others were 
printed from superimposed negatives of 
single planes. 


SCIENCE 


Piccard in Transit 

Professor Auguste Piccard, ecstatic 
Swiss voyageur of the stratosphere (TIME, 
Aug. 29), kidnapped his neighbor's dog 
fortnight ago, had all the dog’s teeth 
pulled. To the astonished neighbor the 
professor explained: “I looked up my 
legal rights and found that I was justified.” 
Professor Piccard’s motive was fear that 
the dog might bite the Piccard children, 
whom he left behind in Brussels last week 
as he started a tour of the Western Hem- 
isphere to lecture. Mme Piccard, grump- 
ing bitterly over the interruption of her 
home life, and two of their five children 
accompanied him to Paris, through the 
gritty tunnels of Normandy to bleak Le 
Havre, waved forlornly as a big liner 
carried their hero down the barren harbor 
toward the vast Atlantic. Last they saw 
of him was his long arms gyrating, the 
wind blowing his wild hair crazily. 

Before sailing Professor Piccard told 
the Press some new things about himself. 
He had been, the New York Times corre- 
spondent. wirelessed, “Dr. Einstein’s lead- 
ing pupil when the latter taught at the 
University of Zurich, and at that time Dr. 
Einstein asked his collaboration in carry- 
ing on experiments in making instruments 
for measurements with precision of radio- 
activity and electromagnetism in liquids. 
The instruments which Professor Einstein 
used were invented by Professor Piccard, 
and Dr. Einstein has cabled seeking an 
appointment with him on the Pacific 
Professor Piccard [born 1884 at 
Basle, Switzerland] was also one of the 
first scientists to verify the Michelson and 
Morley experiments [performed first in 
1887] that gave rise to the Einstein 





| 











| theories.” 


Professor Piccard has “invented a 
rocket” which he calculates can travel 
through the stratosphere at five kilometers 
a second. Five kilometers a second is the 
speed at which sound travels through solid 
iron and 15 times the speed at which 
sound travels through air. The Piccard 
rocket, when perfected, he figures should 
carry mail and passengers across the At- 


| lantic in less than a half-hour.* 


After hearing of the despatch Professor 


; Piccard check-reined Pegasus, said that he 
| merely hoped to meet Dr. Einstein, among 


other eminent scientists, in the U. S. 
That he may be adopted by an Indian 
tribe and given a feather headdress, de- 


| lights the gangling physicist from Brussels. 


What he has heard concerning Manhattan 
terrifies him. Cried he last week: “Of 
the stratosphere I am not afraid. But what 
those journalists will do tome... !” 


*Avions Farman, French plane builders, have 
followed Professor Piccard’s suggestions for the 
secret construction of a sealed cabin plane which 
is supposed to travel 450 m.p.h. at 10 mi. alti- 
tude. 


ART 


Worcester’s Opening 

Few people would think of making pil. 
grimage to Worcester, Mass. A grimy 
New England manufacturing town, it has 
a great many traffic lights, quick-lunch. 
rooms and overhead trolley wires. Ye 
shepherded by none less than the newly 
created Joseph, Baron Duveen of Mill. 
bank, 150 critics, painters, art dealers 
collectors, reporters, pressagents and 
others piled into a special train at New 
York’s Grand Central Station last week 
bound for Worcester. 

The occasion was the opening of the 
new $700,000 building of the Worcester 
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Art Museum, designed by William T. Ald. | 


rich of Boston. Its exterior is in the fa- 
miliar Institutional Renaissance, but the 
interior, adapted largely from the new 
Fogg Art Museum at Harvard, is one of 
the most efficient museum buildings in the 
country. As in the Fogg, galleries stem 
from a central Palladian arcaded court: 
yard. 

Present director of Worcester’s Mu- 
seum is amiable, oval Francis Henry 
(“Fran”) Taylor, Philadelphia socialite, 
whose archeological apprenticeship was 
spent as a student in France and as curator 
in the Pennsylvania Museum of Art. When 


he went to Worcester two years ago plans | 


for a new building had already been made 
More to the point, the money was already 


in hand, a legacy from Stephen Salisbury | 


III. Director Taylor concentrated on 
building up his museum’s collection. On 
view last week were a portrait of Diane 
de Poitiers by 16th Century Francois 
Clouet ; a fine El Greco; a pair of portraits 
by Britain’s great William Hogarth; a 
gallery of U. S. primitive art from Wor- 
cester County; another containing excel- 
lent examples of George Inness, Winslow 
Homer, Albert Ryder, Ralph Blakelock. 
Specially borrowed for the opening was 
Josef Stransky’s collection of moder 
French art—notably strong in Blue and 
Pink Period Picassos. And spread through 
the galleries of the old Museum was Di- 
rector Taylor’s prize catch: first showing 
of some 300 canvases assembled by the 
College Art Association from nearly 20 
different countries, a potent rival of the 
Carnegie Institute’s famed international 
shows. 


While Worcester, famed among musi- 
cians as the home of the oldest music 
festival in the U. S., opened a new art 
museum last week, the Toledo Museum 
of Art turned the tables by opening 4 
1,500-seat concert hall in one of its new 
wings, gift of the late Ohio bottle maker 


Edward Drummond Libbey. That too was | 


an occasion. Curly-haired Leopold Sto- 
kowski and his Philadelphia Symphony 
traveled out for the opening concetl 
Grandiloquently entitled The Peristyle. 
the new concert hall is built like a Greek 
outdoor theatre with sharply sloping banks 
of seats around the arena and a pillared 
colonnade at the back. Borrowing an idea 
from the newer cinemansions the flat- 
domed ceiling is artificially illuminated to 
look like a night sky. The lobby is known 
as the pronaos. The kopron is simply 
marked ‘“‘Mgn.” 
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February 4 and March 15 « $365 up 
Vigo - Lisbon - Casablanca - Gibraltar 
Algiers - Naples - Ajaccio - Monte Carlo 
Marseilles - Cannes - Majorca - St. Michael 


(Shore trips arranged with Thomas Cook & Son) 
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HAWAIl-/ess than five days from Cali- 
fornia—the Cross-roads of the Pacific—a 
symphony of tropic charm! 





ai 
‘ 


NEW ZEALAND-16 days from Califor- 
nia, the wonderland of the Southern 
Hemisphere. 46-day All-Inclusive-Cost 
Tours, at attractively low costs. 








AUSTRALIA-19 days away! Opening to 
your exploration the great empire of the 
Southern Cross, with its infinite variety 
of compelling attractions! 


Orvetlayins the languid charm of the 
South Seas—bringing into focus that 
which is just-over-the-ehorizon—the rapid 
modernity of Matson-Oceanic service 
links continents and centuries—shrinks 
distances and time—conserves the travele 
er’s resources. 





The lessethanefiveeday service to Hawaii 
of the Pacific’s famous trio the ‘Mariposa’, 
‘Monterey’and‘Malolo’—opens a romantic 
travelefield—makes pleasure easy, care im« 
possible! A fine art of travel sustained, 
by the NEW sovereigns ‘Mariposa’ and 
‘Monterey’, through to the Antipodes. 
Fares—First Class and Cabin Class re< 
markably low. Frequent sailings from 
San Francisco and Los Angeles. Details at 
all travel agencies or 
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Episcopal Plattsburg 


“There are more competent men wish- 


| ing to go into the ministry than ever be- 


fore in the history of the American church. 


. . . It is a buyer’s market that the bish- 
ops face. . . .” So, in last week’s Church- 
| man (Episcopal), wrote Dr. Bernard 


Iddings Bell, warden of St. Stephen’s Col- 
lege (Columbia University’s up-the-Hud- 
son ofispring). Dr. Bell had what he called 
“a modest proposal” to make. Let the 
bishops, said he, get all candidates for holy 


| orders to sign a pledge to “live a life of 
| self-sacrifice,” putting themselves at the 


bishop’s disposal for five years, to go 
wherever he should direct. Living condi- 
tions might be hard, salaries low. Candi- 
dates would promise not to marry or be- 
come engaged without the bishop’s con- 
sent. 

Few churchmen deny that the ministry 
has candidates aplenty. But there is dis- 
sension as to what to do about them, how 
to get quality in place of quantity. Ina 
New England school last fortnight met a 
group of Episcopalians, to tap the well- 
springs, the colleges, for eager, able young 
ministers. They held a New Year’s meet- 
ing on the Ministry, as had been done 
every three years since 1920, and as will 
probably be done annually henceforth. 
The meetings are sponsored by Rev. Dr. 
Samuel Smith Drury, rector of St. Paul’s 
School (Concord, N. H.). Secretary and 
most active worker is Rev. Charles Leslie 
Glenn, 32, rector of smart Christ Church 
in Cambridge, Mass. Intending to be an 
engineer, ‘“‘Les’” Glenn was graduated from 
Stevens Institute of Technology in Ho- 
in 1921, taught mathematics at 
Lawrenceville, was in the building business 
in Manhattan for a year, then went into 
the Episcopal Church. For three years 
he was traveling secretary for Episcopal 
college work. He is the son-in-law of 
Mr. & Mrs. Harper Sibley of Rochester, 
N. Y., rich Episcopal lay members of the 
Laymen’s Foreign Missions Inquiry. 

Present at the St. Paul’s School meeting 


Thomson Dallas of New 
Headmaster Frederick Herbert Sill of 


Kent School, Headmaster George Gardner | 


Monks of Lenox School, Rev. Arthur Lee 
Kinsolving of Boston,* Rev. C. Rankin 
Barnes of the Social Service Department 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church. There 
were young Episcopalians: Harold Bend 
Sedgwick, Harvard 1930; Martin Firth, 
Hobart 1930, who spoke on “Why I Am 
Going to the Mission 
(“Nat”) Noble. Yale 1928, who 
“Why I Am Going into the Ministry.” 
With them met students from 20 colleges. 


They walked, skated, played squash, 
talked. At midnight, while many another 

*Member of a famed Episcopal family, he is 
not to be confused with his cousin, Chaplain 
Arthur B. Kinsolving of West Point. Rector 


director of religious ac- 
tivities at Amherst College, is a frequent diner- 
out in Boston. It is told how once he failed 
to appear at a dinner, was asked next day if 
he had forgotten. Tersely he told his hostess, 
no. She questioned her butler who explained: 
“Well, there was one young fellow, with a pecul- 
iar brown hat, who said his name was 
Solomon. So of course I didn’t let him 
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FIFTH AVENUE 
at 55th STREET 


NEW 


YORK CITY 





MIAMI BEACH 
FLOR I OS 
In these capricious 


times, there are still 
those who establish 
limits beyond which 
they refuse to sacrifice 
their standards of per 
sonal living. Of such 
is the Roney Plaze 
clientele. Preferting 
America’s finest Ocean 
Front Hotel, because, 
while it has adjusted its 
rates commensurately 
with present overheed 
costs, it has not lowered 
those high standards of 
guest comfort, extreord- 
inary service an 
interesting social life 
which have made it 
famous. » » » 
N. B. T. Roney 
President 
Edward B. Jouffret 
Managing Director 


Open from Dec. 10th 
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student was roistering 1932 away, they 
knelt in St. Paul’s elaborate Gothic chapel. 

The St. Paul’s meetings have, in Secre- 
tary Glenn’s estimation, led some 75 men 
into the ministry. Rector Kinsolving has 
compared them with the military train- 
ing camp at Plattsburg, N. Y. where “far- 
sighted patriots attracted men early .. . 
so that when war was declared leaders 
were ready.” But not all Episcopalians 
approved the idea. One prominent bishop 


ry 16, Rh 


—_——___ 


ter y) wrote Dr. Drury in much the same vein 
er’: arr al?» & 

as Dr. Bell’s ‘“‘modest proposal’: “I can- 

not co-operate. . . . I consider it my duty 

am be at the present time to prevent men from 

. entering the ministry, unless they have 

for as either means of their own for self-support 


” 


or are on fire with the message. . . 
Replied Leslie Glenn: ‘““We were always 
Tl] find taught in industry that seeking the raw 
. material was one of the most important 


tre as 


Teepe factors in good management. It isn’t 
' enough to sit back and choose what is 

earlier offered to you. You must go out and 
m| select... . We do not propose to offer 

every any man a living in the ministry. The men 


we want must be willing to follow the ex- 
ample of St. Francis. There are enough of 
them but they have to be sought out just 
as [St.] Ignatius [Loyola] sought out his 
first Jesuits. . . .” 


living. 
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Preacher & Pact 

Did the U. S., in signing the Kellogg- 
Briand Anti-War Pact, assume that the 
| possibility of war was about to vanish? 
mianmee Decidedly not, most people would agree. 
K CITY 
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standards of ; ‘ ar 
srt, extraord: Minneapolis Journal 
pre Rev. T. F. RutLepGe BEALE 

ve made . He invoked his neighbor’s treaty. 

> > P 

". Roney Yet a Minnesota preacher took the op- 
lll Poste view last week, and so gave a new 
> Dieta ‘wist to a recurrent religious problem. The 
» Dec. 10th U. $. Supreme Court has held that a 


native-born U. S. citizen is under a legal 
obligation to bear arms in war. Many a 
U.S. religious leader, and a large section 
of the Christian Press, hold on the con- 
(tary that God's will is more binding. 
Notable were the cases of Rosika Schwim- 
mer, Yale Professor Douglas Clyde Mac- 
Intosh and Nurse Marie Averill Bland, 
liens who were refused citizenship be- 
Cause they refused to promise unquali- 






































































Honolulu in 5 days... by Empress 
of Japan (largest, fastest liner on the 
Pacific) and Empress of Canada. 


Yokohama only 8 days beyond. 
Fastest time to the Orient: 
from Vancouver to Yokohama in 

10 days, by Empress of Asia, 
Empress of Russia. 


oe 





Peak of luxury... First Class accommodations rival the luxury of Trans-Atlantic 
liners. Tourist Class offers unusual economy, unrivalled cuisine, smooth service. 


Note: For a super-trip coming home, catch the Empress of Britain 
in early April... from the Orient to Honolulu, America, Europe. 


Independent round-the- 
world tours... Surprisingly 
low fares...First Class or Tour- 
ist Class. Objets d'art never 
cheaper. Very favorable ex- 
change. Travel comfort, security 


in Orient improve yearly. 


“EMP! 























Fares include passage from Seattle. Reduced round-trip fares. Fast, through trains 
to Vancouver. Booklets, information, your own agent or Canadian Pacific: New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Montreal, and 31 other cities in United States and Canada. 
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ing pipe, you may think you're 
getting away with it with your host- 
ess. But you can’t fool a bird. 

For your own sake as well as others, 
start today smoking a good tobacco 
in a well-groomed pipe. Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s mild mixture of Kentucky 
Burleys is an excellent tobacco. It’s so 
mild that it always pleases the most 
haughty hostess. And it’s so rich, fra- 
grant and full-bodied that it will give 
you infinite satisfaction. Your tobacco 
store has it—kept fresh in gold foil. 


- Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corporation 
Louisville, Kentucky, Dept. T-31 
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| doctors’ 








| President 
' Presidents 


| fiedly to bear arms (TiME, Jan. 25). Last | 


| week it looked as if they were to be joined 

| by Rev. Thomas Frederick Rutledge Beale 

| of St. Paul, Minn. 

| Born in England 42 years ago, Mr. 

| Beale preached there and in Scotland, 
went to Canada in 1913. Three years later 


| he settled in the U. S. For ten years he | 


was a Congregational minister in Bridge- 


(Des Moines, Iowa). Four years ago he 
suffered a breakdown. Thin, high-browed, 
grey-haired, he now looks older than he is. 
In March 1931 Mr. Beale took over .the 
| People’s Church in St. Paul, whose pastor 
| for many years had been Howard Y. Wil- 
liams, now secretary of Professor John 
Dewey’s League for Independent Political 
Action. People’s was down-at-heel, in a 
shabby neighborhood. Preacher Beale 
stepped up its program, managed this year 
to increase its budget by 50%. 

Alien Beale lately applied for U. S. 
citizenship, was refused it. 





So did R. A. Carlson, district director of 
naturalization, representing the U. S. 
Government. Judge Joyce will decide be- 
tween the two late this month. Central 


issue lay in the Kellogg-Briand Treaty. | 


Alien Beale said he would bear arms only 
under the terms laid down by Statesman 
Kellogg, citizen of Minneapolis. He in- 
ferred that those terms make unnecessary 
any pledge and that the treaty “now con- 
stitutes our chief national defense.” He 
declared he would defend the U. S. if need 
be, pointing out that he had once carried 
arms as a special deputy sheriff in Iowa. 

Director Carlson pointed out that “there 
appears no indication that the ever present 
possibility of war has vanished, and from 
the words used it is doubtful if the high 
contracting parties were of such an 
opinion. ...” None of the signatory 
powers has ceased to provide for their 
military defense. 


MEDICINE 


Self-Physicker 


Calvin Coolidge was that abomina- 
tion of doctors—a self-physicker. For 
some days before his heart attack, said his 











| Secretary Harry Ross last week, “he had 


been complaining of slight attacks of in- 
digestion. He did not call his physician 
for these attacks, but treated himself with 
household remedies.” 

Coronary thrombosis, or clogging in one 
of the heart’s own arteries,* in very many 
persons causes pains closely like the pains 
of acute indigestion. However, Calvin 
Coolidge could have had no suspicions of 
grave trouble. Only a short time before 
his “indigestion” he, an insurance exec- 
utive, had followed insurance men’s and 
advice. He went through a 
periodic physical examination, showed no 
organic trouble. Coronary disease is that 
deceptive. 

The death angered Calvin Coolidge’s 
White House physician, square-cut Colo- 








*Presumably dead of coronary thrombosis: 
Harding. Of cerebral 
Roosevelt and Wilson. 


port, Conn. He was graduated from Yale | 
(B. D. 1923), studied at Drake University | 


Last week, | 
acting as his own counsel, he filed a brief | 
with Federal Judge Matthew M. Joyce. | 


Going to 
NEW YORK! 


.... where luxurious, sunfilled 
rooms offer every up-to-the-minute 
convenience and comfort. Private 
bath. Radio with your choice of 
programs. Servidor and other 
service-superiorities, 





-...Where restful, uninterrupted sleep 
is INSURED by night-time quiet—spe. 
cially designed mattresses, crisp sheets, 
soft pillows and Esmond blankets. 

..+.. Where rates start at $3.00 for one 
—$4.00 for TWO—in keeping with 
the times. Now you can enjoy NEW 
hotel luxury. 


1200 ROOMS 
AND BATHS 


Cc. W. RAMSEY, Jr., 
MANAGER 


HOTEL 
OVERNOR , 
LINTON : 


7th AVENUE |’ 
and 31st Street |" 


OPPOSITE } 
PENNSYLVANIA STA, | 


NEW YORK h 


































Tune in 


<The Mareh 
of Time” 


Every Friday 
3:30 pp. m. 
(E. S. T.) 

Over 37 Stations 
on the 


Coast-to-Coast 
Columbia Network 
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nel James Francis Coupal, who last week 
cried as many a time before he had cried: 
“No nation in the world puts such a bur- 
den on its ruler as America does. . . . It 
is a man-killing job.” But he admitted: 
“He [President Coolidge] himself said 
that he was in better physical condition 
when he left the White House than when 
he entered it.’ Only six of the 29 past 
Presidents were younger than Calvin 
Coolidge’s 60 years when they died, and 
three of the six died by assassination 
Lincoln, Garfield, McKinley. Average life 











International 


Cot. JAMES FRANCIS COUPAL 
He flayed a foolish repugnance. 


span of the Presidents has been 68.7 years, 
average period after first assuming office 
13.3 years, 

President Coolidge was subject to sea- 
sickness which always threatened to mar 
the pleasure of steaming up & down the 
Potomac with the Mayflower. On these 
excursions Col. Coupal would watch the 
President's face attain a certain degree of 
pallor and wryness, would pluck two 
pledgets of cotton from a case and on 
them pour a few drops of a liquid. Mr. 
Coolidge would plug the medicated cotton 
inhis ears. Soon his face would relax and 
ruddy Col. Coupal was free to continue 
with his jovial stories. 

Last week he dazedly accompanied 
President Hoover to the funeral. Always 
azealous pathologist, he pictured Coolidge 
in Death a great help to medicine and a 
good example to the nation, exciaimed: 
‘lL only hope an autopsy will be per- 
lormed. If the family will permit it, they 
will be doing a great service in stimulating 
wublic demand for such post-mortem de- 
‘mination of the exact cause of death. 
It will do much to eliminate the existing, 
and foolish, American repugnance to 
autopsies.” 

Lincoln, Garfield and McKinley were 
autopsied. But Mrs. Coolidge wanted her 
husband interred intact. 
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Facts of Birth 


€ “The profession of being a mother 
oday is more dangerous than the average 
masculine profession, with all its risks.” 

€ “Home delivery, even under the poorest 
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F you live in New York, Chicago, 

Philadelphia or Boston, you are 
part-owner of the municipal water 
works system. In fact, the great 
majority of water works systems 
are owned by and operated for 
the citizens of the communities 
served. Any economy in the opera- 
tion of a municipal water works 
system therefore represents a sav- 
ing of the people’s money. 

Cast iron pipe has saved, and is 
saving, millions of dollars of the 
people’s money in water works 
operation. Reports from 35 lead- 
ing cities show that 27 are still 
using part or all of the original 
cast iron water mains laid 80 to 
100 years ago. These sturdy old 
mains have long since paid for 
themselves. Every year these 
mains continue to function repre- 
sents a gift to the people of extra 
service. No other underground 
mains could have served so long 
without replacement. 


Cast iron pipe is also saving 
millions of dollars of the people’s 
money because of its low mainte- 
nance cost. Figures furnished by 
several hundred water works 
officials show that the maintenance 
costofcastiron mainsisafractionof 
the expense of maintaining mains 
of other materials. The reason for 
the long life and low maintenance 
cost of cast iron pipe is its effeec- 
tive resistance to rust. Cast iron is 
the one ferrous metal for water 
and gas mains, and for sewer 
construction, that will not disin- 
tegrate from rust. This character- 
istic makes cast iron pipe the 
most practicable for underground 
mains since rust will not de- 
stroy it. 

For further information, write 
to The Cast Iron Pipe Research 
Association, Thomas F. Wolfe, Re- 
search Engineer, 122 South Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Water works improvements are the ideal form 
of unemployment relief because they pay for themselves. 


CAST IRON PIPE 


This mark on pipe is ¢ 
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PRINTED IN THE INTEREST 
OF PUBLIC SAFETY 











Winter ills attack more easily those sys- 
tems which are weakened by intestinal poisons. 


Keep your system clean! If Nature needs help 
=—take a good laxative. But avoid the wrong 
kind! Violent laxatives do more harm than good. 


Ex-Lax is the right kind of laxative. It is mild, 
gentle, effective; doesn’t gripe; isn’t habit-forming. 


The only medicinal ingredient in Ex-Lax is 
phenolphthalein — a scientific laxative agent 
widely prescribed by physicians — combined with 
delicious chocolate in the special Ex-Lax way. 


Not every laxative that ends in “Lax” is Ex-Lax. 
There is only one Genuine Ex-Lax — the world’s 
largest-selling laxative! Beware of imitations! 

At all drug stores in 10c, 25c and 50c sizes. Or 


send for free sample. Ex-Lax, Inc., Dept. E13, P.O. 
Box 170, Times Plaza Station, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


COUN OLE OE tr 





— PPT 


IMPORTANT! 


For more than a quarter of a century, Ex-Lax has grown— 
winning the confidence of miliions — while imitators by the 






score have come and gone. Imitations only seek to deceive. 





Be sure that you get genuine Ex-Lax when you ask for Ex-Lax. 

















conditions, is safer than hospital delivery” | 


@ “Six thousand women die annually jp 
the U. S. from puerperal infection.” 

@ “In the ten largest [U. S.] cities hos. 
pitalization now ranges between 56% ani 

85% of all live births. The majority oj 
[the nation’s] births, however, still take 
place at home, 1,500,000 out of the 2,200, 
000 annually.” 

@ “These statements certainly are aston 
ishing. However, if we would really adopt 
the opinion that the increasing hospitaliza. 
tion of parturient women is not an im. 
provement, is it a development which de- 
pends at all on us obstetricians, or the 
medical profession? Could we, even if we 


would, stop this development and bring | 


back the times when every married woman 
had her baby in her home? We could not! 
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This rapidly increasing demand for hos. | 


pitalization of delivery cases, which is 
found all over the world, does not come 
alone from the medical profession but is 
a demand of the public itself. The reasons 
seem to be multiple. Poor economic con- 
ditions with insufficient housing explain 
the conditions in Germany, because there 
the parturient woman may have her baby 
in a good public hospital without any 
charge. . . . In America it seems that the 
comforts of the hospital compete with the 
disadvantages of apartments and hotels. 

. Furthermore, here also, with living 
conditions getting worse, many women 
are forced to abandon the expensive pri- 


| vate physician and to choose cheaper or 


even charity hospitals. Besides this, the 
hospital delivery has great advantages 
over the delivery in the private home; 
better equipment, experienced assistants, 
and immediate help in case of emer- 


gency. Therefore, even if considered 


desirable, an attempt to stem the flow of 
patients to the maternities would fail, 
and, realizing the dangers lurking in hos- 
pitals, we should do everything to improve 
conditions of the institutional delivery, so 
that it will turn out to be safer than home 
delivery. .. .” 

@ “To be able to make such improve- 
ments we must first determine what is 
wrong with the hospital delivery. Why do 
more women die in the well equipped, 
fully staffed hospitals than die in the 
primitive home?” 

Chicago’s militant Obstetrician Joseph 
Bolivar DeLee, founder of remarkably 
sanitary Chicago Lying-in Hospital, last 
week threw the morbid facts into Medi- 
cine’s teeth,* tamped them down Medi- 
cine’s throat with the heavily honest 
Journal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion. Roared Dr. DeLee: “Evidence 
enough to convince any jury of husbands 
or any committee of life insurance ad- 
justers. .. . The general hospital is 4 
veritable cesspool of infection. . . . Med- 
dlesome midwifery and puerperal infection 
seem to cause the greater part of the mor- 
tality, either singly or in combination 

Meddlesome midwifery must 
abated or made safe. Something is wrong 
with the maternity wards of general hos- 
pitals, and a great deal ought to be done 
about it. My recommendation is archi- 
tectural and administrative isolation of 
the clean maternity, until more is known 
about the nature of puerperal infection.’ 


*Collector of facts: Dr. Heinz Siedentopf, 
privatdozent University of Leipzig, currently ex- 
change lecturer at the University of Chicago. 
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MILESTONES 


Sued. Warner Brothers Pictures Inc. 
and Vitaphone Corp.; by J. Harold Hardy, 
Georgia chain gang warden; for $1,000,000 
each for “vicious, untrue and false at- 
tacks” in Warner’s film 7 Am a Fugitive 
from a Chain Gang, cinematized from 
Fugitive Robert Elliott Burns’s book 
(Time, Jan. 2); in Atlanta, Ga. 

Died. Margaret Phillips Mathewson, 
23, wife of Lieut. Christopher Mathewson 
Jr., son of the late, great baseball pitcher, 
aviation instructor at Hangchow, China; 
a fortnight after marriage, on her first 
flight with her husband; of injuries suf- 
fered when Mathewson crashed Chinese 
Finance Minister T. V. Soong’s amphibian 
plane on a Whangpoo River mudflat; near 
Lunghua, China. 

i n 

Died. John Carl Smith (Jack Pick- 
ford), 36, onetime film actor, younger 
brother of Gladys Mary Smith (Mary 
Pickford); of progressive multiple neu- 
ritis when it reached the brain centre; in 
Paris. 











, 


Died. Edwin Pond Parker II, 39, one- 
time husband of Manhattan Poetess Doro- 
thy Rothschild Parker; of an overdose of 
sleeping potion to deaden toothache; in 
Hartford, Conn. 








Died. Carl Joseph Wilhelm Cuno, 56, 
managing director of Hamburg-American 
Line; of heart attack from overwork; in 
Hamburg, where he was Rotary Club 
president. As German Chancellor for nine 
months (1922-23) Dr. Cuno deliberately 
inflated the mark in an effort to force a 
Reparations moratorium from the Allies. 
Succeeded as Chancellor by the late, great 
Dr. Gustav Stresemann, Dr. Cuno rebuilt 
the Hamburg-American Line (stripped by 
the Allies down to 4,000 tons in 1918) up 
to its present 1,087,175 tons. 





Died. George Peters Lee, 57, last of the 
Mississippi steamboat Lees, packet de- 
signer & master; after a short illness; in 
Memphis, Tenn. 





Died. Calvin Coolidge, 60. thirtieth 
U. S. President; suddenly, of coronary 
thrombosis; in Northampton, Mass. (see 
D. 9). 








— ° — 


Died. Ernst von Borsig, 63, famed Ger- 
man locomotive & machinery tycoon, 
senior head of once potent A. Borsig, Ltd., 
biggest member of the Borsig group 
(second biggest German one-family busi- 
nes*). bankrupted last year and forced 
loaccept government aid; of heart dis- 
tase; on his country estate Gross Syphen 
Behnitz, Brandenburg. 


Died. William (“Kid”) Gleason, 67, 
oldtime second baseman on the famed 
Baltimore Orioles (“I'd let ’em slide to the 
bag, then kick ‘em and slap the ball down 
on their conks”); of heart trouble; in 
Philadelphia. After exposure of the sale 
of the 1919 World Series to the Cincinnati 


ec 


*Biggest: Krupp. 





HERE'S QUICKEST, SIMPLEST 
WAY TO STOP A COLD 


Drink 
Water. 


Take 1 or 2 Bayer 
Aspirin Tablets. 


Follow Directions Pictured Below 


Full Glass of 





If throat is sore, crush 


and dissolve 3 Bayer 
Aspirin Tablets in a 
half glass of warm water 
and gargle according to 
directions. 





Almost Instant Relief In This Way 


If you have a cold—don’t take chances 
with “‘cold killers’’ and nostrums. A cold 


| is too dangerous to take chances on. 


The simple method pictured above is 


| the way doctors throughout the world 


now treat colds. 


It is recognized as the QUICKEST, 


| safest, surest way. For it will check an 


ordinary cold almost as fast as you 
caught it. 


That is because the real BAYER 
Aspirin embodies certain medical quali- 
ties that strike at the base of a cold almost 
INSTANTLY. 

You can combat nearly any cold you 
get simply by taking BAYER Aspirin 
and drinking plenty of water every 2 to 
4 hours the first day and 3 or 4 times 
daily thereafter. If throat is sore, gargle 
with 3 BAYER Aspirin Tablets crushed 
and dissolved in a half glass of warm 
water, repeating every 2 or 3 hours as 
necessary. Sore throat eases this way in 


a few minutes, incredible as this may 
seem. 


Ask your doctor about this. And when 
you buy, see that you get the real 
BAYER Aspirin Tablets. They dissolve 
almost instantly. And thus work almost 
instantly when you take them. And for 
a gargle, Genuine Bayer Aspirin Tablets 
dissolve with sufficient speed and com- 
pleteness, leaving no irritating particles 
or grittiness. Get a box of 12 or bottle of 
100 at any drug store. 







For Economy, 
Bottles of 24 
or 100 Tablets 











For Pocket or 
Purse,TinBoxes 
of 12 Tablets 








A 
NO TABLETS ARE GENUINE BAYER ASPIRIN WITHOUT THIS CROSS 
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TOO MANY PEOPLE 
make this purchase blindly 





RDINARILY you would not think 
QO of making a purchase of any con- 
sequence without some knowledge of 
the product itself. Yet many people 
select a casket with no information 
whatever to guide them. 

What chance has the average per- 
son of knowing a good casket from 
one poorly made? Even an expert 
cannot tell from outside appearances. 
For it is the hidden values — ma- 
terials, workmanship, construction at 
vital points — that decide real worth. 

There zs one safe guide to follow. 
It is the trade-mark of the National 
Casket Company. Funeral directors 
acknowledge it the mark of the finest 
caskets, a pledge of quality known 
more than half a century. Yet National 
caskets cost no more. You will find the 
National trade-mark on caskets of 
every grade, at every price. It is wise 
to decide now on a funeral director 
who sells National caskets. 

You should have our booklet, 
“FUNERAL FACTS.” It gives you 
information that everyone should 
have. A new chapter discussing fu- 
neral costs has just been added,-Your 
funeral director has copies—or write 
us at Dept. T-1, 60 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts. 


NATIONAL | 


CASKET COMPANY, IN& 


RON 


INGOT ARMS 





The National Trade-mark specifies materials 
used and guarantees quality. Be sure to look 
Sor it on the casket you buy. 


NATIONAL CASKET COMPANY, INC. 
Display Rooms in Thirty Cities 


National Caskets Are Available Everywhere 
But Only Through Funeral Directors 
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Reds by the Chicago White Sox, which he 
managed, he quit baseball until 1926, when 
he went to work as coach of Connie Mack’s 
world champion Philadelphia Athietics. 





Died. Samuel Austin Kendall, 73, Rep- 
resentative-reject from Pennsylvania (Re- 
publican), good friend of Ambassador 
Mellon; by his own hand (pistol), in the 
House Office Building; in Washington, 
D. C. Reason: loneliness since his wife’s 
death last August. He was the first Con- 
gressman suicide on Capitol Hill. 

—— 8 


Died. Gilbert Colgate, 74, soap & tooth- 
paste tycoon, onetime board chairman of 
Colgate & Co. which his grandfather 
founded in 1806 (merged in 1928 to make 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co.); of heart 
disease; in Manhattan. 





a 


Died. Carrie Sonneborn Guggenheim, 
74, relict of Manhattan Copperman Isaac 
Guggenheim (1923 estate: estimated $25,- 
000,000; 1932 estate: $10,000,000); of a 
heart attack; in Beverly Hills, Calif. 


an (Gee 


Died. Vladimir de Pachmann, 84, famed 
Russian pianist; peacefully, of pneumo- 
nia; in Rome, Italy. After 70 he worked 
out a new piano technique (straight arm 
from elbow to knuckle). Amazement at 


his own mastery marred his concerts 
(“Bravo! Bravo!” “You never heard 
anything like this.” “Terrible! I will do 


better tomorrow.”), drew crowds. De- 
claiming, gibbering, playing to a pile of 
unset jewels on the piano end, once to a 
pair of socks, bouncing on the piano stool, 
his shows were fine pianizing or fine Pach- 
mannizing. Specialty: Chopin. A_nick- 
name (by the late James Gibbons Hune- 
ker): “The Chopinzee.” 
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Vanishing Immigrants 

Sad times have overtaken the foreign 
language Press in the U.S. The Immigra- 
tion Quota Act of 1924 laid it low by 
cutting the influx of foreigners from 700,- 
ooo in that year to 35,000 last year. De- 
pression has put a number of gasping 
sheets out of misery. Last fortnight saw 
the passing of two more: the 75-year-old 
New Jersey Freie Zeitung, and the famed 
old Milwaukee Vorwaerts, founded 40 
years ago by the late Socialist Victor Louis 
Berger. 

The Freie Zeitung was the oldest foreign 
language daily in New Jersey. In 1930 it 
was bought by youthful John Barry Ryan 
Jr., grandson of the late Financier Thomas 
Fortune Ryan. He wanted its Associated 
Press franchise for a new English language 
daily which he named the Newark Free 
Press. After six months he abandoned 
both. The Free Press vanished immedi- 


ately but the Freie Zeitung limped along 
in receivership, fell successively under con- 
trol of Opera Tenor Walther Kirchhoff 
and the German-American Typographical 
Union. Last week the Zeitung hopefully 
called its suspension “temporary.” 
Founder 


Berger started Milwaukee’s 





Vorwaerts as a daily, soon made it, 
weekly. He edited it until 1904, supe./ 
vised it for seven more years along with 
his Social Democratic Herald. He wroy! 
in English for the Herald, translated , 
German for Vorwaerts. When Publishe; 
Berger took his seat in Congress in 191; 
he persuaded Heinrich Bartel, then edit 
of the Chicago Arbeiter Zeitung, to go ty 
Milwaukee and take charge of Vorwaert 
Editor Bartel served until the end. Smal 
grey, he mourned last week the lack o 








THE LATE Victor Louis BERGER 
Newer generations have different hearts 


sentimentality in post-War Germans 
Moped he: 


“Those readers whose subscriptions are 


two years or longer delinquent need look | 


no farther for reasons for the paper’ 
death. . . . Newer generations from Ger- 
many don’t take the loss of a German 
language paper to heart. Alf recent con- 
ers read English and slowly drift away 
from the German.” 

An important corollary of that fact 
advertisers long ago ceased to regard for- 
eign language papers as the key to foreign 
colonies in U. S. cities. 

Other casualties of the past year: the 
New York Volkszeitung ; the daily edition 
of 104-year-old Courrier des Etats Unis, 
published in Manhattan; Buffalo, N. Y.% 
Polish Rekord-Unista. 

a 


Newshawks’ Language 


The average newspaper office is an u- 
fortunate environment for one who is up- 
set by hearing profanity. Presumably the 
staff. of the well-mannered New York 
Times is purer of speech than the stalis 
of lustier papers; but the Times’s te 
ligious editor, a plump, twittery, fiftyish 
lady named Rachel K. McDowell, ha 
harbored a phobia against swearing since 
childhood. Lately Times newsmen founé 
in their mailboxes small white slips printeé 
as follows: 

Dear Fellow-Staff Member: 

It is being suggested that SWEARING OFF 
SWEARING would be a good SUPPRESSION 
MEASURE for 1933. : 

Your moral support is hereby asked for The 
New York Times PURE LANGUAGE LEAGUE 
through 1933—thus helping to make a good 
year. 

R. K. M. 
Religious Editor. 
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Broadway Angle 


One noonday last week in a thousand 
newspaper offices, when the automatic 
news tickers jangled the signal, FLASH! 
and copy boys raced to news desks with 
yellow slips reading CALVIN COOLIDGE 
DEAD, a thousand news editors knew 
instantly what to do. But the editor of 
the New York Morning Telegraph was 
puzzled. 

The Telegraph is a 100-year-old paper 
catering exclusively to show-folk and fol- 
lowers of the turf. At some periods it 
has handled general news but for the past 
two years it has been bound by an inflexi- 
ble rule to print only news of stage, screen, 
racetrack. It was probably the only daily 
in the U. S, which carried not one line 
about the Lindbergh baby kidnapping, to 
which it was unable to find a Broadway 
“angle.” 

Now, for the second time within a year, 
the Telegraph was confronted by a mo- 
mentous story beyond its province. How 
to save its face? The news editor pon- 
dered. Horseracing? Cinema? It was im- 
possible to associate Calvin Coolidge with 
either. Stage? . . . That was it! The edi- 
tor sent a newshawk scurrying to the office 
of Sam Harris, producer of the satirical 
musicomedy Of Thee I Sing. Next day 
the Telegraph front-paged: 

CALVIN COOLIDGE DEATH 
REACTS ON BROADWAY 


“At five minutes of two the cast of 
Of Thee I Sing ... was foregathering 
backstage in normal and unexcited fashion. 
Five minutes later there was confusion and 
dismay. 

“Coolidge is dead!’ 

“We'll have to change those lines— 
welll have to change those lines. Where’s 
Ryskind? Get Ryskind!’ 

“For two of the best laugh lines in 
Of Thee I Sing concerned Calvin Coolidge. 
One was the remark of the secretary in 
the White House who picks up the tele- 
phone receiver and announces: ‘The 
Coolidges don’t live here any more!’ 

“Change that to the Hoovers,’ came 
the order—but what to do with the other 
line? It came at the end of the conference 
ina hotel room when a publisher ordered 
the presses stopped because John P. Win- 
tergreen had announced his one-word plat- 
lorm in the Presidential campaign—Love. 

“Call Coolidge and tell him I want 
i000 words on love tomorrow morning!’ 
shouted the publisher. . . . 

“*Make it Brisbane and see how 
goes!’ [Ryskind] settled the matter.” 


it 
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Contempo Tempest 

Few weeks ago appeared in the Press an 
appeal from Anthony J. Buttitta of Dur- 
him, N. C. for the names & addresses of 
subscribers to Contempo, a literary maga- 
une (Time, Jan. 2). Mr. Buttitta said he 
had moved Contempo from Chapel Hill, 
N. Cc, had lost the subscription list in 
'ransit. Last week a frantic protest was 
issued by Milton A. Abernethy of Chapel 
Hill who said he was the sole proprietor 
ot Contempo ; that it had not been moved 
inywhere; that the one & only sub- 
‘cription list was safe in Chapel Hill; that 
Mr. Buttitta, onetime co-publisher, was a 
humbug. 
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The American Standard of Livin 2 


Do you know how much difference there is between 
the way a $40 and a $95 a week family actually lives? 


MARKETS BY INCOMES 


shows the Relations of Income to Retail Purchases 









VOLUME I 
Analysis of purchases of: 
Automobiles, Refrigerators, Radios, 
Electrical Appliances, Housing, Toilet 













VOLUME II 
Analysis of purchases of: Men’s Cloth- 
ing, Books, Clocks, Watches, Silver- 
ware, Plumbing, Paints, Floor Cover- 


ing, Pens, Public Utilities. Also Charge 
Purchasing and Summary Tables. 





Articles, Groceries. 






Price—$2 a volume in paper cover. $3 a volume in de luxe velour. 


TIME 


135 East 42nd Street 





New York, N. Y. 








" Jittery” 


NERVES? 


@ Hard day at the office? Hard evening at bridge, or 


theatre, or party? Coffee . . . more coffee ... can’t 


sleep when you finally do get to bed? 
No wonder men’s nerves some times are jittery, when 
they need to be steady and calm. 


For the sake of the job, try cutting out caffeine. 








That’s the element in ordinary coffee which whips the 
nerves, pushes the heart, keeps you awake. 
Drink Kellogg’s Kaffee-Hag Coffee, 97% caffeine- 


free. A blend of finest Brazilian and Colombian coffees. 
Delicious, fragrant. Nothing out but the caffeine. 


Enjoy this coffee any time, all the time, sleep well, 
feel better. If caffeine has been affecting your nerves 


adversely, you may miss it at first . . . but soon you'll 


feel serene, and enjoy your coffee just the same. » 
“ “ 
Ground or in the Bean... Roasted by Kellogg in Battle sill ag 
Creek. Vacuum packed. Satisfaction guaranteed, or money back. _ al 
o\o 
Ae o 
Y " 4 4 
Sign, Tear Off and Mail This Coupon Now! Joo oem 
fe gh 
Pa ¥ 2¥ «> 
Foe 
Buy Kellogg’s Kaffee-Hag L* a roy oe 
Coffee from your grocer. Or, send ay ce 50 Cs 
15 cents in stamps for a can and ot wo” oo s 
a booklet on coffee and health. oF <..* 
_ 4° S| se 
Use this coupon. es oa 
4 gh Ku ef 
Pa » ea 
@ 
VA (9 5* =Y 
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PULSE 


With sensitive, practised hand, the doctor seeks the 
throb of artery in the wrist of his patient. From 


the rhythm of the beats, he judges the condition 


of the entire body. 
. *. ie 


PUSH the button to an elevator and you feel the pulse 
of the building. From the response to that touch, 
you readily judge the condition of elevators and 
efficiency of service. But more than that, the ap- 
pearance and response of elevators is likewise an 
accurate index to the condition of the building itself. 

Today any building can have the best in elevator 
service. For the engineers of Otis Elevator Com- 
pany have adapted new and modern improvements 
to the elevators now in use. Swiftness and comfort 
from two-way self-leveling, the mechanical memory 
of signal control, quiet operation from automatic 
doors — these and many less spectacular but equally 





BEATS 


important features are available today under the 
Otis Modernization Plan, All can be had at a nominal 
cost to owner. 

When next you consider renting space in a 
building for home or office or factory, cast first a 
critical eye at the elevators on your tour of inspee- 
tion. Do they operate with greatest of freedom and 
ease? Do they look right? If not, you'll probably 
want to look elsewhere. But before you go, do the 
owner a favor. Tell him about the Otis Elevator 
Modernization Plan. It'll help him take the RENT 
sign down from his building. 


Note: A special Otis Modernization Service is also available 
for improving efficiency and economy of freight elevator’ 


OTIS 


ELEVATOR 
COMPANY 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 





Trouble in New Orleans 

“J happen’ to know a great deal more 
about branch banking than the Senator 
from Virginia [Carter Glass] has had a 
chance to know. . . . The record of the 
State of Louisiana stands out with prac- 
tically no such thing as a big bank failure.” 
—Huey Pierce (“Kingfish”) Long on the 
floor of the U. S. Senate. 

Day after Huey Long blustered thus 
last week, not a big Louisiana bank but 
the $32,000,000 Union Indemnity group 
of insurance companies tumbled into re- 
ceivership—biggest crash in New Orleans 
for nearly 50 years. They were Huey 
Long’s pet companies. Since his ascend- 
ency he has seen to it that Union In- 
demnity got all state departmental in- 
surance, that it bonded all state employes, 
all bridge and highway contractors. Most 
of the group’s insurance and bonds were 
immediately taken over last week by the 
Aetna group of Hartford, including the 
$50,000 bonds of Colonel Luke Lea & 
Son, Tennessee publishers convicted of 
conspiracy to defraud a bank. 

The rise & fall of the Union Indemnity 
group was written in the last ten years. 
But its roots go deep in New Orleans lore, 
back to the Brothers Vaccaro—Joseph, 
Lucca and Felix—who emigrated from 
Italy some 40 years ago to feund one of 
the greatest fortunes on the Gulf Coast. 
Old Joe Vaccaro started as a field hand 
on a plantation far down the Mississippi 
Delta. His daughter married one Salvador 





.—-- 





WASHINGTON IrviING Moss 
His mess of paper stopped churning. 


D'Antoni who sailed a lugger on the river. 

Soon the Vaccaros pooled their funds 
and chartered a leaky schooner, sent Son- 
in-Law D’Antoni to Central America for 
bananas. The venture was a little gold 


mine. Presently the Vaccaros bought a 
battered tramp steamer. Bananas boomed. 
The Vaccaros acquired a fleet of modern 
ships, bought up banana plantations in 
Mexico, Honduras, Nicaragua, Panama. 
Swart, stocky, with soft voices, the Vac- 
‘aros are now in their 70’s, are still known 


as shrewd traders. Until after the War they 
tended strictly to their banana business. 
Then the Brothers Moss—Mike (not 
Michael) and Washington Irving—worked 
their way into the good graces of the 
Brothers Vaccaro. The Mosses ran a small 
insurance agency inherited from their 
father. Mike Moss persuaded the Vac- 
caros to invest their millions in things 
other than bananas. They bought the 
famed Grunewald Hotel, paying for it 
with Liberty Bonds dug out of a safety 
deposit box. They rebuilt it as the Roose- 
velt, “biggest hotel in the Deep South.” 
Mike Moss, a tun-bellied man with a tiny 
bald head, was made manager. The Vac- 
caros backed Union Indemnity with 
slender, bespectacled, drawling Brother 
Irving Moss as president. New Orleans, 
where race is viewed frankly, chuckled: 
“Watch what happens now! The Jews 
have got their hooks in the Dagoes.” 
Though the Mosses had made no noise 
in New Orleans finance before, they now 
began to hum. And the Vaccaros hummed, 
too. While Union Indemnity was acquir- 
ing satellites right & left, the Vaccaros 
were diversifying their interests by: buy- 
ing: the world’s biggest oxygen plant, an 
oil refinery, a smart tailor shop, an ice 
plant, a laundry, an undertaking establish- 
ment. In 1926 they sold out part of their 
banana kingdom to the public as Standard 
Fruit & Steamship, now United Fruit Co.’s 
only important competitor. The deal was 
engineered by Irving Moss, by this time 
regarded as something of a financial genius, 
assisted by his good friend President 
Rudolf S. Hecht of Hibernia Bank & Trust 


Co. Standard Fruit stock was issued at 
$100 a share, promptly slumped to $1o. 

Meantime Mike Moss had hired a shoe 
store clerk named Seymour Weiss, distant 
kin, as pressagent for his Hotel Roosevelt. 
The best publicity job Seymour Weiss 
ever did was to provide free and luxuri- 
ous quarters for Huey Long, thereby 
wangling himself into the Governor's 
retinue. Governor Long made him Colonel 
Weiss and an important gum-shoe hench- 
man. Colonel Weiss was elected a director 
of Union Indemnity. 

The crash of the Union Indemnity 
group last week was caused by the exu- 
berant over-expansion of Irving Moss and 
poor investments. Irate New Orleans 
stockholders growled: “They just had a 
big mess of paper and they kept it churn- 
ing around.” The R. F. C. helped out with 
a $1,250,000 loan last year but to no avail. 
Reports of trouble have been current ever 
since the directors held a stormy all-day 
session last December at which Colonel 
Weiss and Mike Moss quarreled violently. 
New Orleans gossiped: “If Colonel Weiss 
and Mike Moss have split there is trouble 
ahead sure enough.” Director Harold W. 
Newman went home from the stormy 
meeting, promptly died of a heart attack. 


Doherty Week 

Oilman Henry Latham Doherty, like 
many another tycoon, finds it pleasant to 
bask his frail body in the warm Florida 
sunshine. But Florida no longer represents 


just rest to Mr. Doherty. For 15 months 
he has owned the big Miami Biltmore 











Hotel at Coral Gables and has bathed it 
in the same sort of publicity which enabled 
one-man Henry L. Doherty & Co. to sell 
Cities Service securities to half a million 
people. From Manhattan the Florida Year- 
Round Club’s special train runs weekly 
to the hotel with an orchestra, a gym- 
nasium, a miniature pool for pretty 
girls in bathing suits, a hostess, a bridge 
professional. Some sport event is sched- 
uled for almost every day of the season. 
Fortnight ago Oilman Doherty watched 
the best girl swimmers of the land. Last 
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Henry LATHAM DoHErRTY & WIFE 


On his trains, bathing beauties. 


week he was official host to the 78 entrants 
in the Miami Air Meet (see p. 24). He 
makes a point of entertaining potent peo- 
ple. At his New Year’s Eve party he put 
on a paper cap and made much noise for 
his guests, Secretary & Mrs. Ray Lyman 
Wilbur. Last week Rear Admiral & Mrs. 
William Adger Moffett visited the Doher- 
tys. If he had his way the “Winter Capi- 
tal” would be Miami, not Washington or 
Warm Springs, and the Miami Biltmore 
would be the winter Mayflower. 

Oilman Doherty has, of course, not for- 
gotten his billion-dollar Cities Service Co.. 
in which he owns one-third voting power. 
He is conscious of even such small details 
as the news last week that his experimental 
Surface Combustion plant in Toledo has 
perfected a new gas furnace which may 
revolutionize glass-making. And he beamed 
last week when he was handed a telegram 
bearing glad tidings from the West. 

For many years Kansas has been the 
most troublesome province in the Doherty 
empire. Year ago a utilities battle-of-the- 
century loomed when the Kansas Public 
Service Commission ordered the Doherty 
pipe-line companies to lower their rates 
on gas from 4o¢ per 1,000 cu. ft. to 30¢ 
and Governor Harry Woodring forbade 
the sale of Cities Service securities in 
Kansas. 

An injunction was obtained against the 
securities order. The rate controversy 
went before a three-judge Federal Court. 
Last week the court gave a 2-to-1 ruling 
that the Public Service Commission has 
the right to fix rates—but that the 30¢ 
rate was confiscatory. It also set the assets 
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of the companies involved midway between 
the Doherty figure of $93,000,000 and the 
Commission figure of $73,000,000. It up- 
held the right of Henry L. Doherty & Co. 
to charge management fees (of prime 
importance to all utility pyramids) but 
said that the fees would have to be set 
forth in full detail. It declared an 8% 
return on the pipeline properties would 
not be too high. 

Because the fight was chiefly Governor 
Woodring’s and he was leaving office last 
week, few people thought the decision 
would be appealed. The Doherty com- 
panies regarded the verdict as a complete 
victory and their bearded chief and Mrs. 
Doherty went off on a trip through central 
Florida with Carl Byoir, his able publicist. 
Still awaiting trial is Mr. Doherty’s answer 
to his severest critic: a $12,000,000 libel 
suit against the Kansas City Star. 


Big & Little Four 


The makers of 15¢-a-pack cigarets last 
week did what they had been expected to 
do for a long time—slashed prices. Acting 
in concert as they always do, the Big Four 
—American Tobacco (Lucky Strike), 
Reynolds Tobacco (Camel), Liggett & 
Myers (Chesterfield), Lorillard (Old 
Gold)—dropped the wholesale price from 
$6.85 a thousand to $6. Though no one 
ever knows what the Big Four will do, 
few people expected the cut to be so deep, 
for a year and a half ago the price had 
been upped, presumably because of Cello- 
phane wrappings, from $6.40 a thousand. 

The Big Four’s move was a counter- 
attack to stop the forward march of the 


TIME 


Little Four—Brown & Williamson, Axton- 
Fisher, Larus & Brother, Continental To- 
bacco—makers of non-advertised 10¢-a- 
pack brands. The Big Four used to make 
go% of all U. S. cigarets and Lucky 
Strike’s George Washington Hill, Camel’s 
Samuel Clay Williams, Chesterfield’s Clin- 
ton W. Toms, Old Gold’s Benjamin L. 
Belt thought the future was fine and blue 
(Time, Oct. 31). Now the Little Four 
with their Wings, Paul Jones, Twenty 
Grand, White Rolls sell one out of every 
five U. S. cigarets. And added to the 
troubles of Messrs. Hill, Williams, Toms 
& Belt is the fact that total cigaret con- 
sumption is running 10% below last year. 

Traders who have been short of Big 
Four stocks ever since the 10-centers 
started to boom hurried to cover fast week 
as soon as the news was out. All tobacco 
shares shot up. Wall Street had suddenly 
remembered that each of the Big Four but 
Lorillard, whose Old Golds were still in 
the promotional stage, was able to make 
good profits in 1928 and most of 1929 
with prices at the present level—$6 a thou- 
sand. 

United Cigar Stores, Schulte, Liggett 
and other chain organizations promptly 
passed on part of the cut to consumers, 
dropping the retail price 1¢ to 13¢ a pack, 
two for a quarter. The Big Four were dis- 
appointed that the retail price was slashed 
no more, were said to stand ready to cut 
& cut the wholesale price until their ciga- 
rets retail for 114¢. 

@ While smokers were filling their cigaret 
cases last week for 1¢ less than the week 
before, a 1¢-a-gallon cut in the price of 
gasoline in all territory east of the Rocky 
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Bodies, Metallic Furniture, 
Deep Drawing 
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ALLEGHENY ALLOYS 
ELECTRICAL SHEETS 
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ALLEGHENY STEEL is today, the world’s largest 


producer of electrical sheets. 





Practically all of the leading manufacturers of electrical 
and radio equipment use Allegheny Electrical Sheets in 
the construction of transformers, motors, generators and 
other similar electrical equipment. 


Allegheny Metal—the alloy that is rustless and stainless, 
—always bright and inviting,—is used in large quantities 
by manufacturers of electrical appliances of all kinds 
for the home and office. i 


Our Brochure T-12 “Where Allegheny Serves”—~you 
will find interesting,—write for a copy today. 


ALLEGHENY STEEL 


COMPANY...BRACKENRIDGE...PA. 


Sales Offices and Warehouse Stocks in the Principal Cities 
Stocks carried by Jos. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. Warehouses—Dunham, Carrigan 
& Hayden Co., San Francisco; Union Hardware & Metal Co., Los Angeles 
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be 
Mountains enabled motorists to fill their 
tanks for 10¢ to 15¢ less. The gasolin f 
price slash, led by Harry Ford Sinclair; 
Consolidated Oil Corp., followed sporacic 
price-cutting in the East and Midwest du. 
ing the last fortnight. 
— 

Showdown | 

Most people have never driven a mot. | 
ern automobile. They do not know what 
free-wheeling is. They still think on | 
has to press a pedal to start the engine 
and then another when shifting gears 
They think shifting gears silently is a 
accomplishment. They do not mind jt | 
when the car roars in second or reverse, | 
They fiddle instinctively with the choke | 
when the motor splutters. They would 
be startled to see a dashboard with no 
choke at all. 

Such people may be tempted to buy a 
new car when they see the 1933 auto- 
mobile shows, led off as usual by the 
New York Automobile Show last week. 
On exhibit were 300 models representing 
29 makes of cars. Some of the usual ele- 
ment of surprise was missing because 
many manufacturers, sales-hungry (and 
perhaps wiser than before) had already 
revealed their 1933 wares. But even 
jaded engineers and salesmen found much 
to get excited about. 
in its 33 years has the Show been such 
a show in the showman’s sense. 





And never before | 
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No “steerers” waited to nab vue | Nc 


and whisk them off to certain exhibits. 
But manufacturers went further than ever 
before to rivet attention on their booths. 
Worthy of a Roxy was the Chrysler ex 
hibit: 35 salesmen and seven girls dressed | 
in creamy flannels; rug of the same color 
and all the cars shaded to match; a huge 
merry-go-round said to have cost $20,000 
displaying Chrysler parts and a chassis, 
presided over by a Sousa-like gentleman 
with a wand. 


“Get a key and win a Rockne,” chanted | 


a blonde in a streamlined yellow dress 
By the Chevrolet exhibit stood a tal 
young man in the red costume and black 
busby of the Scots Guards. 
showed, while a voice told, how Stude 
bakers can tumble down a hill, be righted 
and driven off; how they can hurtle over 
bumps without capsizing or breaking 
springs. A jacked-up Hupmobile lit with 
a clavilux raced against a pastoral lané- 
scape conveying a dreamlike blonde who 
pretended to shift gears and then stared 
at the crowd, not replying to youths 
flushed by dinner, who requested a ride 
A horrible robot with red eyes and 4 
death-green face demonstrated Rockne 
placards to the accompaniment of diabolic 
roaring and swaying. People crowded 
around to see if it was human or me 
chanical.* Boy and Sea Scouts made 
models for the Fisher Body Guild. A cut- 
away Buick motor, electrically driven, tt 
vealed the working of pistons and valves 
By every General Motors car was a shin) 
blower to demonstrate the actual work 
ings of Fisher draft control. On ever 
floor, in every corner, was testimony (0 
the desperate drive for business which 
autodom will make this year. 





*Rockne’s “Robot” was acted by one John W. 
Kelly, eccentric, who believes he is actually tw 
people, calls himself “Mrs. J. W. Kelly, $5,000 
mechanical man, what is it?” 
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d with m | yoy CAN PROFIT GREATLY OVER THE NEXT TWELVE MONTHS thru buying small amounts of the three stocks described 
below. Despite the recent behavior of stock prices, we believe the price set by us for each stock is very close to final ‘‘lows’’, and hence consti- 

1 to buya tute 3 rare long pull bargains. These prices will be soon met. Each stock has ALREADY proven its ability to DOUBLE IN PRICE and they 

1933 auto are expected to easily duplicate this July-September performance. One of them has doubled in each of the six rallies in 1932. It is clearly the 


al by the time to buy stocks as STRONG, and as CHEAP as are these three. 


last week. | A COMPLETE ANALYSIS FOR EACH STOCK. WITH ESTIMATED RISE IN PRICE is sent with each order to us. You will 
presenting get also, as part of this special bargain offer, our forecast for Business, Stocks, Commodities, etc., contained in a book filled with sound plans 
- usual ele- and conclusions on ‘WHAT TO EXPECT IN 1933”. This book and full analysis and directions for buying any or all of the three bargain 
stocks is sent for only $2. The book is the best guide to 1933. Each stock described below has really marvelous possibilities. We believe large 
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THIS ABLE LEADER OF A NEW INDUSTRY REACHED ITS HIGHEST earning power in 1931 after 


been such a series of constant gains since 1927. In fact 1931 earnings equaled more than 1927, 1928, 1929 and 1930 

. together. Less than 1,200,000 shares outstanding is a direct invitation to market leadership, while our 

au price equals 20c on the dollar of its rea) value. This is also the oldest and most experienced enterprise in 

ib visitors No its field. Every seasonal and trade factor is in its favor at this time. At $3 a share it is going to give 
e someone who needs it, a splendid chance to at least double his capital. 
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rls dressed . THE ONLY SUCCESS OF THE MERGER ORGY—this company earns more than most older companies 
same color in same field, yet a stigma on its industry unjustly deflates its price to your advantage. At $4.50 you get 
-h: a hug $48 in assets that at work earned $3 ‘n 1931. Net earnings in 1932 will nearly equal those of 1931 
Ch, a Huge creating splendid financial position. September rally lifted stock 492%; a behavior that COULD BE 
st $20.000 DUPLICATED for you, from this point forward. Such a stock is full of promise for the long term 
’ t h a 0. holder ; with sharp profits in 1933 to the careful buyer. Our price is the logical entrance point. at .. 
a chassis, . 
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A MAGIC NAME IN WALL STREET is this stock. Only 7 listed corporations can be found whose rate 
of profit is larger. Of these none average 15% greater. Today it is at a splendid efficiency with the 

largest cash surplus in its history; in fact its cash today is greater than its entire capitalization in 

1924. Men everywhere have made fortunes in this stock. Because of the less than 2.550.000 shares it. can 

easily become NOT ONLY THE 1933 LEADER. but also—over the years—a Bull Market sensation. 

There is no debt and no preferred stock. It operates chiefly with a raw materia! that is lower this year 

than any time since the Spanish War. As truly aprealing as the other two stocks are, this one is not to at 

be neglected. We would rate it number one for the investor who wants to be certain. 






breaking & : 
ile lit with OUR BEST BELIEF INDICATES THAT THESE STOCKS SHOULD EASILY move forward with the next general market advance. 
toral land: They have been picked from a large number, largely because of their great ‘‘technical strength’’ and bargain aspects. When U. S. Steel again 
ylonde who touches $50, then $500 invested in these equally should, by precedent, have become $1,280. Their combined earnings for 1931 would suffice 


to buy over one-half of all their shares row at our prices. Their technical and fundamental behavior is perfect. Their low price is not going to be 


hen stared ° 
available any too long. You should act at once. 
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WHEN aviation was very young, it was 
romance enough that man could fly. To- 
day, with organized air lines criss-cross- 
ing the country, the romance of aviation 
is finding new expressions—in establish- 
ing new relationships between time and 
distance; in shrinking the nation’s busi- 
ness map to a third of its former size. 


Organization has brought security 
and stability. American Airways, Inc., 
is a nation-wide sky system, as thor- 
oughly supervised and controlled as any 
great railway network. You can travel 
with confidence and comfort over its 
9687 miles of established routes, and save, 
on the average, two-thirds of your travel 
time. Chicago to New Orleans in 9 hours. 
Cincinnati to Atlanta in 434 hours. Coast 


to coast with the loss of one business day. 


American Airways, Inc., operates 86 
separate daily schedules, with a daily 
mileage of 31,201. G3 principal cities are 
on its lines. It serves 64% of the nation’s 
population, 59% of the country’s whole- 
sale purchasing power. 


If you appreciate the value of generous 
rebates on your travel time, make your 
next trip by American Airways. Reser- 
vations: Postal Telegraph, Western Union, 
hotels, travel agencies, or local American 
Airways offices. American Airways, Inc., 
220 N. 4th St., St. Louis, Mo. 





Use Air Mail and General Air Express 


AMERICAN 





AIRWAYS, Ivc. 


A Division of The Aviation Corporation 


Behind the working models and the 
showmanship there was, ready for use, 


the U. S. Passenger Car, 1933 Model. 


This car is more streamlined than its 
predecessors, but it is still far (except 
for a daring egg-shaped sedan by Pierce- 
Arrow) from the extremes proposed by 
such engineers as Sir Charles Burney, 
advocate of the motor-behind car. The 
streamlining begins with the radiators. 
They are all protected by grills or shut- 
ters and most, following Chrysler’s 1931 
idea, are slanted back, expressing modern- 
ity with a snow-plowish thrust at the bot- 
tom. Front fenders are wider and more 
elaborate. Most are skirted behind the 
wheel, following the idea of the 1932 Gra- 
ham and the “spats” on airplanes. Small 
parking lights on the fenders are popular. 


| Most streamlined oi the cheaper cars are 





the new Willys models, little bug cars with 
headlights wrapped in the fenders. The 
trend towards longer wheelbases has 
stopped but body lines give an illusion of 
length and height, even in some of the 
high-priced cars which give an impression 
of locomotive massiveness, 

Show colors ran mostly to blues and 
blacks. There were some bright hues but 
the opalescent trend seems to have halted 
with 1932. Interiors are apt to be bright 
broadcloth rather than mohair. Instru- 


| ment panels are more condensed although 


the airplane type of speedometer is popu- 
lar. Bar bumpers are almost universal. 
Many hood louvres open horizontally in- 
stead of vertically. 


Mechanical improvements abound. 


| Some are fairly simple, such as a lever 


which enables one to drain the crank-case 
without crawling under the car (an old 
Rolls Royce idea). The development con- 
sidered most important by engineers is 


the more general appearance of power- | 


brakes on nine makes. 

Most engines have rubber mountings on 
the “Floating Power” principle. Some of 
the cars have automatic chokes and about 
half have automatic starters (Chrysler’s 
“Coincidental Starter” connects the starter 
to the accelerator does Chevrolet’s 
“Starterator”’). Free-wheeling, which last 
year had its loud foes, is taken for granted. 
Silent helical gears have invaded the lower- 
priced field. Although the public firmly 
believes that riding comfort and safety 
depend upon weight, most cars are lighter 
with lower centres of gravity. Rifle-bored 
crankshafts are more widely used. Under 
most hoods are down-draft carburetors 
with intake silencers. Automatic manifold 
temperature control is popular 

Prices are lower than ever before 
teen thirty-three’s cars will compete in the 
following groups :* 


Over $2,000 


as 


Cadillac V-8 $2,695 Marmon 16 $4,825 
Cadillac V-12 3.395 Packard 8 »,150 
Cadillac V-16 6,250 Packard 1 3,720 
Franklin 12 2,885 Pierce-Arrow 12 2,785 
La Salle 2,245 Pierce-Arrow 8 2.385 
Lincoln 1 2,700 Stutz & 2,495 | 
Over $1,500 
Reo 8 1,745 Stutz ( 1,995 
Over $1,000 
Auburn 1 1,145 Hudson & 1,075 
Dodge 1,115 Hupmobile 1,195 
Franklin 6 1,385 Studebaker 8 1,000 
*These prices, subject to change, are FOB 
factory and in each case represent the line’s 
cheapest model. Where there is more than one 
line of the same number of cylinders, only the 


cheapest is considered 
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Ease that sore spot 


and SLEEP 





Be a ' F “ Bae, 

“A little Sloan’s will soon put an end 
to that twitching pain.” 

“I hope so. I've hardly slept since this 


last damp spell started.” 


DAMP-DAY PAINS 


— stiff joints 


Don’t let pain keep you awake during 
damp weather. Warm those stiff sore 
joints with Sloan’s—and you'll sleep 
soundly. For Sloan’s rushes fresh blood 
to the sore spot, kills pain, relaxes stifl- 








—simply pat it on. Gives the quickest re- 
| lief in the world . . . and costs only 35¢! 


SLOAN’S | 


World Famous Liniment 
| used by 133 Nations 


CORPORATE 


TRUST SHARES 


(MODIFIED) 


One of nine investment trusts successful 


sponsored by 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND RESEARCH 
CORPORATION 
120 Wall Street, New York 








THERE are thousands 


of periodicals— 


There is just ONE 


Newsmagazine 
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| er as reporter, feature writer, financial 
| editor; also knowledge stenograpby- 


typewriting. Will zo anywhere. 
Box No. 47 TIME 
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| ness. No rubbing is needed with Sloan's | 
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Over $700 
Auburn 8 $745 Hupmobile 6 $995 
Buick 8 995 Nash 8 830 
Chrysler 6 835 Oldsmobile 6 745 
Chrysler 8 945 Oldsmobile 8 845 
Graham 6 745 Reo 6 995 
Graham 8 845 Studebaker 6 840 
Hudson 6 705 

Over $500 
De Soto 6 695 Pontiac 8 585 
Dodge 6 595 Rockne 6 585 
Essex 8 645 Willys 6 595 
Nash 6 695 

Under $500 
Austin 4 275 Essex 6 425 
Chevrolet 6 485 Plymouth 6 495 
Continental 4 355 Willys 4 395 
Continental 6 450 


Auburn presented few changes but add- 
eda “Salon” eight and twelve to its line. 

Austin (“The oniy car that will run 40 
miles on a gallon”) presented only one 
new model, the Suburban Coupé. Capac- 
ity: two adults, two children. 

The new Buicks, longer and roomier, 
showed what has been done since last May 
by the new manufacturing chief, I. J. 
Reuter, once with Opel. An automatic 
clutch and Startex (starter automatic with 
ignition switch) are standard equipment. 
Large doors opening flush with the run- 
ning board add to the low appearance of 
the car. 

Continental (‘Powerful as the Nation”). 
the year's conservative newcomer, calls its 
four the “Beacon” and its sixes “Ace” and 
“Flyer.” 

Cadillac V-16 production will be limited 
to 400 cars, each bearing a plate with its 
number and the owner’s name. Cadillacs 
and La Salles bear distinctive labels in the 
upper left-hand corner of their sloping 
radiators and have vacuum brake-boosters, 
last year available only on the two big 
Cadillacs. 

“The Finest Car Ever to Bear My 
Name. W. P. Chrysler” was painted on 
the Chrysler chassis. The entire Chrysler 
line has new valve seat inserts and all but 
Plymouth have the “Coincidental Starter.” 

The speed of the new Chevrolets, which 
are longer and lower, has been stepped up 
to 70 m. p. h. The cars feature “‘aer- 


streaming,” a modified type of stream- | 


lining which includes fender skirts. 

De Soto has an automatic choke and re- 
tains the oval-shaped radiator which By- 
ron P. Foy first saw on a racing car. The 
lady on the radiator-cap wears fewer 
drapes than during 1932. 

The first things one notices about the 
new Dodge are its over-sized (16 in. by 6 
in.) Air Wheel Tires, for which the steer- 
ing gear has been redesigned. 

The Essex Terraplane claimed the low- 
est centre of gravity, the highest power 
per pound. It has a red light which flashes 
when oil pressure is low, another when the 
battery is low. 

Franklin, with its Olympic 6 enters the 
lower middle-price field for the first time. 
Allits models have super-chargers. 

Graham showed a definite engineering 
accomplishment with a low-sunk chassis 
made possible by running the rear axle 
through the frame instead of under it 
_ Hudson again offered a Super-Six, the 
irst return to larger cylinders since the 
trend to multiple cylinders began. It has 
’ ventilation-control system, optional 
automatic clutch control. 

Lincoln as usual stressed its coachwork. 
7 Lincoln discontinued an 8 and added 
aV-12, 
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... the year’round 


For the new year and the years to 
come... better health and greater comfort from air conditioning’s tempered 
and cleansing mists ...clean air indoors at ideal temperature and humidity 
..- air that is neither too moist nor too dry... comfortably cooled in summer 
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These two Iron Fireman Automatic 
Coa! Burners were installed by Liberty 
Baking Company of Pittsburgh. The 
first year they saved $2830. 09, or 43 
= cent of the previous year’ s fuel 
ill. Liberty Bakery reports: *‘Han- 
dling of ashes cut almost two-thirds 
. we now have aclean stack...no 
longer violate smoke ordinances. . . 
cleaner boiler room, cleaner plant 
. . surroundings free from soot... can 
always depend on steady steam .. «+ 
our men are pleased."* 


Users now saving more 
than $7,500,000 a year 


@ The Liberty Bakery experience is typical. 
A nationwide survey shows Iron Fireman 
fuel savings average 31.62 % in businesses 
and 45.61% in homes. They total more 
than $7,500,000 a year. 

If you pay fuel bills, profit by the experi- 
ence of Liberty Baking Company. The 
Rush Machinery division of Dravo- Doyle 
Company, authorized Iron Fireman Pitts- 
burgh dealer, offered to make a free survey 
of their fuel costs and boiler room opera- 
tion. The survey revealed a pleasant sur- 
prise—an indicated saving of $2080 a year 
in fuel costs alone. Two Iron Fireman 
automatic coal burners were installed. The 
first year’s operation showed a second 
pleasant surprise—an actual saving of 
$2830.09, or $750 more than the estimate. 
Liberty Bakery formerly used hand fired 
coal. Where Iron Fireman coal firing re- 
places fuels other than coal, the savings 
are frequently greater. 

It is worthwhile to understand the heat-values of the 
various fuels, the efficiencies of the various burners 
and the mechanical excellence and dependability of 
Iron Fireman in comparison with other firing de- 
vices. Perhapsit can mean your participation in the 
$7,500,000 profit melon which Iron Fireman 


owners divide each year in the form of cash saved 
from former fuel bills. Read the coupon offer and mail. 


IRON FIREMAN 


AUTOMATIC COAL BURNER 


IRON FIREMAN MANUI 
3170 W. 


ACTURING CO, 
106th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


-wide fuel cost survey show 
Fireman coal, 


Gentlemen : Send natior 
tive costs in leading cities between Jron 
oal, oil and gas, reduced to a comm 


ving compara 
hand-fired 


on denominator. 
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Address 
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Marmon is concentrating on its 16- 


cylinder aluminum motor, designed by 
Col. Howard C. Marmon. 

| The new Nash, offered in five lines, has 
a comparatively high hood and a low, 


| planted the 





It is 
Says 
“In 40 


sloped windshield of safety glass. 
big and graceful at the same time. 
| Chairman Charles William Nash: 
years of manufacturing I have never 
Be sal to build a cheap car.” The Nash 
Ambassador and Advanced Eights have 
dash-regulated ride control. 

Oldsmobile radiators match the bodies 
in color and the car is much lower than 
before, liberally streamlined. It has an 
automatic choke. 

The Packards all have 
chokes, power-brakes with a 
giving four kinds of brake 
tion control. 

The new Plymouth 
cross-steering and a tubular front-axle. 
“Look at all three” is still the motif of 
Plymouth advertising. 

A new eight-cylinder Pontiac has sup- 
and is of entirely new 
appearance with a wide, low body. 

The Reo Flying Cloud and Royale both 


automatic 
regulator 
action, ventila- 


six has shockless 


Six 


appear with radiators sharply slanted, 
automatic chokes, rubber engine mount- 
ings. 


Both Studebaker and Pierce-Arrow are 
equipped with power-brakes. Pierce-: Relate 
uses a mechanical power-brake made by 
Stewart Warner, has adopted worm drive. 
Studebaker uses a vacuum-booster Bendix 


brake. 
Economy in gasoline consumption and 
sturdy construction were featured by 


Stutz which showed five models with some 
of the most grace eful lines in the show. 


Sitting Bull 
The late great 
advice on how to 


George Fisher Baker’s 
get rich was to buy 
leading U. S. common stocks “and sit on 
them.” Mr. Baker followed his own ad- 
vice, became rich. When the U. S. Comp- 
troller 25 years ago told Mr. Baker that 
his omnipotent First National Bank could 
no longer sit on common stocks. he or- 
ganized one of the first bank affiliates, to 
sit for him. It is well known that First 
Security Co. is a big holder of common 
stocks, that it has contributed generously 
to First National's fat annual dividend of 
$roo a share. So well and so long did the 
bank and its affiliate sit that in 1920 Mr. 
Baker’s (and his son’s) holdings of First 
National shares had a market value of 
more than $150.000,000 

But a year ago stockholders learned that 
bullish First Security had sat too long. 
President Jackson Eli Reynolds announced 


that First Securities owed $6.000.000 
more than the total market value of its 
investments. And last week he stated that 
this deficit had increased to $11,750,000 


that the directors intended to liquidate the 
as First Se urity s holdings 
recover sufficiently in price. First Na- 
tional Bank stock (100.000 shares out- 
standing) promptly dropped $50 a 
to $1.470. 

Wall Street has heard for some time 
that First Security’s directors—John P. 
Morgan, Thomas W. Lamont. Myron C. 
Taylor, Walter S. Gifford, Arthur Curtiss 
James, Harold S. Vanderbilt—stand ready 
to bolster the company if creditors grow 
impatient 


| 
10ans as soon 


share 


Personnel 

Last week the following were news: 

Mutual expressions of admiration an( 
gratitude were exchanged last week whey 
John Daniel Hertz, 53, resigned as chair! 
man of Paramount Publix’s finance con. 
mittee. Direct cause of his move was, 
conflict with President Adolph Zukor, ( 
last week, over “the technical limitation: 
upon the authority of various officers’ 
Other important resignations from th 
company in recent months have included 
Sam Katz, onetime close Hertz ally, Sid. 
ney Kent, Jesse Lasky. Mr. Hertz en. 
tered Paramount’s affairs 14 months ag 
at the “suggestion” of Kuhn, Loeb & Co, 
bankers and creditors of the company | 
Last week Mr. Hertz said, “I was only; 
surgeon,” referring to the $39,000,000 he 
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JouHNn DAnte_ HERTZ 
a! 


was only a surgeon.” 


lopped off the company’s expenses, includ 


ing $6,000,000 in salary reductions. As 
sociated with Mr. Hertz in his Para 
mount venture were the late William 


Wrigley Jr. and Albert Davis Lasker. Las 
week Mr. Hertz said he would spend th 
winter in Miami, then return to Chicag 
and the racing stables which produce 
Reigh Count and Anita Peabody. Austrian 
born Mr. Hertz sold his school books whe! 
he was 11 and became a copy boy, the! 
assistant sports editor on the Chicag 
Daily News. He managed pugilists befor 
he became an automobile salesman, bough 
a lot of second-hand cars and started wh 


became Yellow Cab Co. 

Louis Rice Wasey, board chairman 6 
Erwin, Wasey & Co. (advertising 
agency), and Edwin E ugene Taylor, oe 


time executive vice president of General 
Foods Corp., formed Bahama _ Isles 
Foods Corp. to manufacture and distr! 
ute meat of the pink conch. Though n*- 


tives look upon el cobo (great Baham 
conch) as their staff of life, it has neve 
been commercialized. 

Louis Franklin Swift, 71, eldest sur 


viving son of Founder Gustavus Frankl 
Swift, resigned his directorship in Swilt 
& Co. Two years ago he was succeeded 
as president of the company by his brothet 
Gustavus Franklin Swift. 
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German Falstaff 


Tue Mirror oF Poots—Alfred Neu- 
mann—Knopf ($2.50). : 

Publishers always have some reason for 
publishing what they do. Authors’ reasons 
for writing what they write are vaguer. 
In a letter to Publisher Knopf, Author 
Neumann defiantly admits why he wrote 
this historical-romantic farce: “Because 1 
wanted to fight against the general and my 
personal depression, and because in hard 
and bad times there is always one tragi- 
comic feeling in place—gallows humor.” 
Seekers after belly-laughs need not apply! 
Author Neumann’s humor is fun but it is 
gruesome. 

Heinrich, enormously fat, drunken, glut- 
tonous Duke of Liegnitz, was a contempo- 
rary of England’s Queen Elizabeth, but he 
never gave her a thought until his last legs 
were wobbly. Only thing that kept him 
from drinking his duchy dry and getting 
himself kicked out was his timidly pessi- 
mistic Counsellor, Schweinichen. But when 
the Duke, for a joke, tried to get his ugly 
wife to sit at the same table with his 
practically naked mistress, it was too 
much. The Duchess would not; the Duke 
slapped her; she went to the Holy Roman 
Emperor and told on him. So Duke Hein- 
rich found himself deposed. Then began 
a picaresque and piggish progress as the 
Duke and his rapscallion retinue sponged 
their way around Europe. The Duke failed 
notably to have himself made King of 
Poland. He failed to stir up Germany 
against the Holy Roman Empire. Though 
he made enough of an impression on the 
Counts Palatine and Condé to get on their 
army payroll (which was all he wanted), 
he did not conquer France. Finally he 
thought of marrying Queen Elizabeth. 
But instead he went back to Liegnitz. lived 
in harmless drunkenness until patient 
Death came to deflate his monstrous belly. 


——— 


Eternal Irish 


Tue CoLoureD Dome—Francis Stuart 
—Macmillan ($2). 

Though some Irishmen have learned to 
write English very well, the language is 
even less native to Ireland than it is to the 
U.S. The typical Irish writer wears his 
English with a difference. Racial bias 
toward tragic fancy, racial prejudice 
against successful fact give the Irish writer 
a peculiar angle on even plain Saxon 
themes. Author Stuart’s theme is patriot- 
ism—which to an Irishman is partly like 
politics and partly like being in love. His 
tale, which starts realistically enough and 
wanders through dirty Dublin streets, ends 
toward the stars. 

Garry Delea worked in a Turf Commis- 
sion Agency (bookie’s office) but he was 
teady for anything, wished some great op- 
portunity would come along. Like all Re- 
publican sympathizers he knew about 
Tully McCoolagh, the secret leader of the 
Irish Republican Army, but had never laid 
tyes on him. When one night a friend 


hinted that a meeting might be arranged, 
Garry jumped at the chance. At the meet- 
ing Tully asked Garry to sign a manifesto 
that would mean arrest and certain death 


to two of the signers. Garry agreed with- 
out batting an eye. In Mountjoy Prison 
he and Tully were put in the same cell; 
they were to be shot in the morning. To 
his astonishment Garry discovered that 
Tully’s real name was Tulloolagh: she was 
a woman. The night passed differently 
from what he had expected. And at dawn 
he and Tulloolagh were released; the other 
two had been shot instead. Garry had 
been ready enough to die for Ireland; his 
night with Tulloolagh had rather shaken 
him; and now this final anticlimax upset 
him further. The Irish Republican Army 





FRANCIS STUART 


From Rugby to jail to the Irish Academy 


disbanded. Her days of dangerous disguise 
at an end, Tulloolagh hoped Garry would 
marry her and live peacefully in the coun- 
try. But Garry had tasted true happiness 
when he was facing death; he wanted it 
again. With wild Irish asceticism he dedi- 
cated himself to share “the little, ludicrous 
tragedies of the world.” 

Author Stuart tells this highly improb 
able and occasionally ridiculous tale with 
such feeling that its incoherent passion is 
impressive, convincing in spite of itself. 

The Author. Like many a good Irish- 
man, Francis Stuart happened to be some- 
where else when he was born—in. his case 
Australia. His Ulster-Unionist (anti-Free 


State) parents sent him carefully to 
Rugby, England’s heartiest school. The 
inevitable Irish upshot was that Francis 


Stuart landed in a Dublin jail as a rioting 
Irish Republican. Against the wishes of 
both families he ran away with Iseult, 
niece of famed, beauteous Patriot Maud 
Gonne MacBride, whose husband had been 
executed in the 1916 rising. Now he lives 
in Glendalough (Dublin suburb), flies a 
plane, raises chickens, tries to find in his 
writing a harmony for the Irish soul 
Backed by William Butler Yeats and 
George Bernard Shaw, he has just been 
nominated to membership in the new Irish 
Academy of Letters. Other books: Pigeon 
Irish, We Have Kept the Faith (verse, 


given a prize by the Royal Irish Academy). 


U.S. High Life 

TROPICAL ‘WINTER — Joseph 
heimer—Aunopf ($2.50). 

Joseph Hergesheimer is no Communist 
and he likes the good things of this world. 
Like other successful writers he has moved 
familiarly among the pleasure-hunters of 
the U. S.’s expensive winter resort, Palm ° 
Beach, jotting down many a note of things 
seen & heard. Some of these ten short 
stories appeared in the Saturday Evening 
Post, but they would make good reading 
for the grimmest Communist. With few 
exceptions the people in Tropical Winter 
are vicious, hysterical, more than _half- 
crazed by pleasure-laden lives. Since 
Death debunked Ivar Kreuger, no one sup- 
poses that matches are made in heaven, 
but*bourgeois opinion still holds that Palm 
Beach and romance go hand in hand. 
Author Hergesheimer does a good best to 
prick this bubble. Some of the stories: 

A middle-aged couple, straining up the 
social ladder, get their finger-nails on the 
top rung—then slip. 

A middle-aged New Englander goes to 
Palm Beach to visit the widow of his 
millionaire employer. He finds her changed 
for the worse, her children fiendish. She 
wants him to marry her, to protect her 
from them and from her own bad habits. 
Vengefully he agrees. 

A top-flight gold digger, nearly on her 
uppers, makes a desperate set at the man 
of her schemes, succeeds in breaking his 
engagement, almost lands him. But back- 
gammon ruins her, saves him. 

A careful young banker-snob, sent to 
manage the firm’s I branch, 


Herges- 


Palm Beach 
makes a “success” at the expense of every- 
thing 

Author Hergesheimer, somewhat so- 
cially-minded but far from panaceatic, tells 
his tales and lets it go at that. But the 
most casual reader will see that the suave 
surface of these stories covers a satirical 
intention that amounts at times to savage 


contempt 


Stanley 


Buta Matart—Stanley, Conqueror of a 
Continent—Jacob Wassermann—Liveright 
($3). 

To questioning friends, how-nowing him 
for choosing so buried a biographical sub- 
Henry Morton Stanley, Author 
Wassermann retorted: “Stanley’s triumphs 
were gained when I was an adolescent; the 
whole world was talking of him then; he 
was the hero of the lads of my generation; 
his name was a trumpet-call; his mere 
existence stirred us as a child is stirred by 
1 fairy-tale.” Able Novelist Wassermann, 
better at spinning new fairy-tales than at 
retelling old ones, fails to bring to life the 
hero of his adolescence, but his book will 
serve to remind the world of many a for- 
gotten fact about a onetime world-figure. 

Sir Henry Morton Stanley’s real name 
was John Rowlands. Born (probably ille- 
gitimate) in North Wales about 1841. he 
spent most of his hard childhood in a 
workhouse, ran away at 15 and shipped 
as a cabin-boy to the U. S. He got a job 
in New Orleans, was adopted by Merchant 
Henry Stanley, who died without leaving 
hima penny. During the Civil War voung 
Stanley made the curious record of serving 
in both the Confederate and Union Armies 


ject as 


obtained from 
the use of 
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have warranted 
its mention in 
the works of 
foremost 
authorities. 


For information address 


POLAND SPRING COMPANY 
680 Fifth Avenue, New York 
160 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 


You Cannot Enjoy 
Life Unless You 


Are Free 


Live holds many 


pleasures, which only the mind 
free from money worries can 
fully take in. 

The richness of nature, the 
thrill of sport, the joy of the 
arts—all are lost on the man 
who cannot get his mind off 
material worries long enough 
to discover them. 

Life Insurance is one impor- 
tant key to material security 
for yourself as well as your 
dependents. Read our booklet 
about it. 
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197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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the Union Navy. Captured (as a Confed- 
erate) at Shiloh, he was offered freedom 
if he would enlist in the Union Army. He 
enlisted, came down with dysentery, was 
discharged as unfit for further service, and 
ended the war in the Navy. Discovering 
a gift for journalism, he put it to work, 
finally took the eye of James Gordon Ben- 
nett, then No. 1 U. S. newspaperman, 
editor of the New York Herald. 

When pious, eccentric Explorer David 
Livingstone vanished into Africa’s interior 
and nothing was heard of him for over 
three years, he was regarded as “lost’’; his 
disappearance became a newsworthy fact. 
Most resoundingly newsworthy fact, 
thought Editor Bennett, would be Living- 
stone’s ‘‘discovery.” He picked Stanley for 
the job, gave him carte blanche, sent him 
to Africa by a circuitous route. It took 
Stanley two years, cost him 23 bouts of 
tropical fever, cost Bennett a_ pretty 
penny, but Stanley got his man. Every 
continent chuckled over his famed greet- 
ing. Said Stanley: ‘Dr. Livingstone, I 





Brown Brothers 


Henry Morton STanrtey & AIDE 
He doubled in the Civil War 


presume?” Livingstone refused to be taken 
home in newspaper triumph, preferred to 
stay in Africa, but he gave Stanley letters 
to prove his feat. 

Stanley made two other African jour- 
neys: across the continent and down the 
Congo River to the Atlantic (an explora- 
tion which resulted in the formation of 
Congo Free State): and his most famed 
exploit—the relief expedition to Emin 
Pasha. When “Chinese” Gordon was cut 
off in Khartoum by the Mahdi’s fanatics, 
the only Egyptian force in the Sudan to 
escape annihilation was one commanded 
by Emin Pasha (real name: Eduard 
Schnitzer). To rescue Emin Pasha became 
The Thing in England; Stanley was put 
in charge of the expedition. Practically 
everything that could go wrong did, but 
again Stanley got his man, this time suc- 
ceeded in bringing him out to Africa’s 
edge. During the ensuing banquet at 
3agamoyo, Emin Pasha wandered out on 
a balcony, nearsightedly fell 18 ft. into the 
street, fractured his skull. 

3y the time he was 58, Stanley had had 
enough; he retired to the English country- 
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side, was knighted. Once he met “Granj 
Old Man”-Gladstone, who characteris. 
cally held forth on the absurd nomench. 
ture visited by explorers on their discoy. 
eries. Two that riled him were the Gordy 
Bennett and Mackinnon* Mountain | 
“Who called them by those  absui? 
names?” he boomed. Stanley had to admi © 








that he did. 





Sardinic h 
SARDINIAN SIDESHOW—Amelie Poss. | a 
Brazdova—Dutton ($3). 
Sardinia, due south of Corsica, is a larg 
island in the Mediterranean belonging « 
Italy. But Sardinians remember other 
allegiances—once they were Moorish, ong 
Spanish, once even Austrian. Clannish 
independent, like all islanders they dislik 
and distrust dwellers on the mainland 
Authoress Posse-Brazdova tells a grim tak 
of a Sardinian private during the Wa 
who, told that he could not take to th 


rear a prisoner he had captured, made sur | TI 
of him by biting through the artery in his 

neck, guzzling his blood in great gulps 

The Sassari Brigade (Sardinian) was th de 


only one that did not run away at Capor. 


etto. pr 


When Swedish Authoress Posse went ti 
join her Czech fiancé, Oki Brazda, in Rome m< 
in the spring of 1915, Italy was still off. J 
cially neutral. Miss Posse had _troubk 
getting through Austria, but. she got. there. | 


= 


Then Italy declared war and Czechs, being | 
officially Austrians (though most of them CN 
hated Austria) became enemy _ aliens 
Authoress Posse married her Oki, followed lea 
him to exile in Sardinia, where he was in- , 


terned. Sardinian Sideshow is the interest- 
ing, lively, not too personal account of 
the year they spent there. Not being con- 
sidered at first an enemy alien herself, sh 
made a trip to Rome and besieged th 
authorities in behalf of her harmless hus 
band (a painter). Sitting in anterooms 
waiting for audiences, she read most oi 
Tacitus. Unsuccessful, she returned to the 
sirocco, fleas, dirt and picturesque bore- 
dom of Sardinia. Like all Northerner 
with noses she was chiefly impressed by 
the smell: “A little rotten seaweed ant | 


fish. a great deal of dirt, tomatoes an 


pr 
20 


th: 
the 


est 
ne 


paprikas frying in oil, sardines roasting 
over charcoal fires, garlic. overripe figs 
grapemust, tar and pitch from the boats 
cheap Virginia tobacco, richly over-flow- 
ing gutters, and fishing nets hung out to 
dry. And over and above all, like a dom: 
nating undertone, the salt freshness of the 


sea.” Wl 
Of the ancient, forgotten “modes” of 

Greek music (Dorian, Lydian, Phrygian ani 

et al.) the Dorian still survives only in 

Sardinian native choirs. “Sometimes one’s pu 

teeth were rather set on edge, when they 

sang a little too much out of tune, bul Wc 


there were times when this music Wa 
quite overpowering, of an incomparabl 
beauty.” Of Sardinian politeness Author- 
ess Posse-Brazdova gives a startling e 
ample. Staying at an inn just before the 
leaving the island they were much bothere 
by the yowling of the landlord’s tomecal th: 
It was really the fault of their own cal 
(female). But as soon as the landlord was 
aware of the situation he got the vet 
handsomely had his tom altered. * Est 


*For Sir William Mackinnon, president of th 
Emin Pasha Relief Committee. 
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V@tage circulation of 


Thus FORTUNE, born during the 
depression, successful during the de- 
pression, becomes also the first important 
monthly magazine to complete the adjust- 
ment of its advertising rates to the new price 
levels enforced by the depression. Offering at 
least 259 more circulation at no increase in the 
price per page, FORTUNE thereby effects a cut of 
20% in its basic advertising rates. 

FORTUNE now offers more unduplicated circulation 
than all other luxury magazines combined for one-third 
the price in color, one-half in black and white; FORTUNE 7 
establishes a milline rate well below the average for busi- ) 
ness magazines. 

Each issue of FORTUNE for 1933 will have a supplementary 4 
teadership* of 350,000 men and 250,000 women; each issue 4 
will offer the most effective possible contact with the social 
and industrial leaders who today more than ever control the 
purchases of American business and whose homes are the * 





world’s most immediate quality market. : 
Small wonder that such a magazine enters the new year with 
the prestige of having carried more lines of advertising in 1932 
than any other general monthly not edited exclusively for women. 


. alone of all current business magazines, 

FORTUNE rises above our depressing time—a re- 

Siiairiates teed On accuil flection of that old America we used to know, irre- 
investigation in 1932. pressible, shrewd, triumphant.’’—JULIAN JOHNSON. 


ED WYNN 


(THE FIRE-CHIEF) 


Tuesday Nights, Coast-to-Coast, N.B.C. 
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Only at this pump can you get 
TE Co 


The right gasoline for winter driving 


Texaco Fire-Chief is the *“‘emergency’’ motor fuel that 


flashes giant fire trucks from cold starts to full speed in a 


matter of seconds! 


any car, old or new. 


Texaco Fire-Chief is the very same 
type of motor fuel the U. S. Gov- 
ernment specified in Pamphlet 
VV-M-571 as—‘‘suitable for emer- 
gency use under adverse condi- 
tions of starting and acceleration.”’ 

Certainly, if the U. S. Govern- 
ment felt there was a need for an 
‘“‘emergency”’’ winter motor fuel, 
your car, too, will benefit from 
that same type of gasoline. 


It will put ‘‘fire-engine’’ power into 


Fill up with a tankful of Texaco 
Fire-Chief today. It’s alive with 
split-second starts—packed with 
‘*fire-engine’’ power, yet costs no 
more than ordinary old-fashioned 
gasolines. 

Stop for quick-starting Texaco 
Fire-Chief Gasoline and Texaco 
*‘crackproof’’ Motor Oil under the 
familiar Texaco Red Star with the 
Green T in any of our 48 States. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY © Texaco Petroleum Products 


For safer winter driving use TEXACO “CRACK-PROOF” MOTOR OIL, it flows freely at zero 








